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At 8.30 p.m. on February 15th, 1942, Singapore fell, and Britain was forced 
to abandon the unequal struggle to protect the Straits Settlements and 
implement her obligations under her treaties with the Rulers of the individual 
Malay States. 

What is now urgently needed is a clearly stated policy as to what Britain 
proposes to do when she returns to the Far East. Too much time has been 
spent already in considering the mistakes of the past and the unfortunate 
events which took place when the crisis arose, the fundamental responsibility 
for which rests with the British Nation as a whole. 

Britain having been unable, in circumstances which need no recapitulation, 
to give the Malayan peoples the security to which they were entitled, it may be 
possible that some Malay Rulers, on behalf of their Subjects, will not willingly 
recognise Britain’s return, unless they can be satisfied that they will receive 
the substance and not the shadow of her power. Under the influence of dis- 
appointment and Japanese propaganda, they may perhaps even desire the 
annulment of the original treaties and demand new ones with adequate safe- 
guards. As in the circumstances it is unthinkable that Britain will return by 
right of conquest, or exert pressure when the treaties are renewed, her réle in 
the future will be that of a Partner in the widest and fullest sense. 

Pre-war political questions are of little moment now, except when they bear 
directly on present and future policies in conjunction with the expressed 
wishes of the Rulers. The Europeans who may be hoping to return in the 
near future are likely therefore to experience much disappointment, if they 
expect to find the country as they remember it. 

Those, however, who have the true interests and welfare of Malaya at 
heart, should try to obtain a correct appreciation of the international forces 
now beginning to appear, and which will play so large a part in the future 
economic development or otherwise, of Malaya and South-East Asia. 

The problems now submitted for examination do not by any means cover 
the whole of the Malayan field. - Responsibility for the solutions, temporary 
_ and permanent, will devolve primarily on the civil administration, and it is to 
be hoped that success will attend their efforts. 

Should the policies of reconstruction be built on the quicksands of the past, 
and the true independence of the Asiatic peoples be refused in negation of the 
Atlantic Charter, then undoubtedly neither Britain nor, for that matter, any 
other European Power, will be able to maintain for any sustained period their 
position in Malaya, the Far East or even Asia. 

It should not be overlooked that the largest empire in the world is the 
United States of Soviet Russia, and that the major portion of her territories 
and peoples is in Asia, and her imperial historic policies look rather to the 
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East than the West. It is to Russia of to-day that Asia will turn instinctively 
for deliverance from what she considers is European exploitation. The secret 
Indian Youth Movement of which few have heard and even fewer can fully 
appreciate, is but an indication of the coming storm which will not only affect 
India, but all those countries adjacent to her seas. If Britain wishes to sur- 
mount the storm, the unfortunate attitude of ‘Herrenvolk’ displayed by so 
many on the flimsiest grounds in pre-war Malaya must never be allowed to 
reappear. 

Asia to-day is awake : when she unites she will be the master, unless Europe 
in the meantime becomes her friend and partner as well as overlord. 


Britain’s return to the Far East will most likely take place at some time 
prior to the day that Allied Arms are victorious and Japan finally subjugated. 
It is probable therefore that the British will have returned to their rightful 
sphere in Malaya while the Japanese War is still being fought. It is 
consequently of some difficulty to forecast precisely what the effect will be on 
Malaya, or what the conditions will be like during and immediately after the 
expulsion of the Japanese. It may even be found that internal conditions 
have retrogressed to the lawlessness and anarchy that characterised Malaya up 
to the latter part of the last century. © 

The Japanese administration, which is primarily military, is fairly certain 
to have caused a considerable loosening of normal civil authority, causing 
‘gang robbery’ to be rife especially in the rural districts, should the food 
position have deteriorated to any extent, as is believed to be the case. Japanese 
broadcasts have repeatedly stated that large tracts of rubber land have been 
converted to rice cultivation. As normal rubber land is not suitable for the 
growing of rice it can be assumed therefore that there must be a grave shortage 
of rice to warrant such a policy, and that the normal rice imports have broken 
down. 

It is also unlikely that the senior and responsible Asiastic Civil Servants of 
the British régime will have been permitted to remain at their posts by the 
Japanese, which would otherwise have caused some mitigation in the distress 
which the Malay peoples are undoubtedly experiencing. In fact it is known 
that in a number of cases the Japanese appointed subordinate clerical staff of 
the British administration without either the requisite qualifications or 
experience to administrative posts, in conjunction with a few disaffected 
malcontents of the Royal Houses. 

The restoration of law and order should therefore not entail a purely 
military operation, but will of necessity require a civil administration to work 
in conjunction with the Military Forces, from the inception of Britain’s re- 
occupation of the country. 

Once conditions permit, the primary hat of the civil administration will 
be the immediate relief of the population by the import of the requisite food 
stocks in the shape of rice shipments, which will necessitate ample shipping 
facilities being available in the East. Secondly, to organise and restore the 
general economic and social structure as quickly as possible. 

As the Japanese are evicted by force of arms and the re-occupation of the 
country proceeds, the urgency of the problems arising will become increasingly 
civil rather than military. 

First priority will undoubtedly have to be given to Public Works, covering 
communications—road, rail, sea and telephone ; but the Medical Service will 
also require a high order of priority after these essential works have been started. 
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It may be found that after the lapse of time and consequent probable neglect 
of anti-malarial measures in the rural districts, it may even be advisable to 
give the Medical Service the first priority. The proneness of Malaya to 
malaria, when normal precautions have been neglected, is well known. It is 
possible under the’ circumstances that the up-country areas have even 
reverted to the same conditions which were prevalent at the beginning of the 
century. 

The rehabilitation of privately-owned enterprise covering commerce and 
industry generally will be of a secondary nature, with the Asiatics indigenous 
to the country receiving first attention before the European interests. 

Malayan Administrative Personnel. One of the most important considera- 
tions will be the future attraction or otherwise of Malaya as an investment 
centre for the investing public. The investment response will be based mainly 
on the civil administration’s ability to obtain public confidence in the main- 
tenance of law and civil justice. By force of circumstances the administration 
will be officered by personnel drawn from those elements with previous experi- 
ence of Malaya, and who prior to the fall of Singapore are said to have received 
criticism as being unable to make sound, forceful and rapid decisions on the 
spot. During the immediate period after the return of tue administration to 
Malaya, when -rapid decisions will of necessity have to be taken, should this 
defect amongst the junior personnel reappear, untold harm may well result. 

Finance. Substantial public financial resources are fortunately at the 
disposal of the Malayan Government. This will undoubtedly facilitate the 
country’s recovery and its trade generally, once military operations in the field 
have ceased. Less difficulty should therefore be experienced in raising the 
requisite finance than may be experienced in other countries less well placed 
and faced with similar problems. 

The amounts disbursed will, however, have to be substantial, as the ‘scorched 
earth ’ policy carried out during the evacuation by Britain to deny any material 
success to the Japanese from their martial adventure, should not be overlooked. 
Further, when active operations are resumed by Britain prior to re-occupation 
of the country, considerable additional damage may be expected. It is to 
be hoped that military operations will not be unduly prolonged for political or 
other reasons, and wherever possible will be localised to avoid unnecessary 
destruction. 

Function of Capital. It must be recognised that to date no better system 
has been devised to replace the existing British financial policy, whereby con- 
tinuous fresh capital investment performs the function of the life blood of all 
young, vigorous and flourishing communities. It must continually flow, for 
otherwise it becomes frozen at its source and likewise freezes all activity of the 
affected country, causing the population to stagnate, and eventually to be 
classified as a depressed area, as occurred in Britain prior to the war. 

Effects of Lack of Capital. This in turn affects the prospects and quality of 
the administration’s personnel. A vicious spiral may be set up which is 
difficult to break, and in many cases there is no solution to the problem. The 
affected area becomes derelict, the peoples despondent, and the administration 
apathetic, the consideration of the cause of their problems being conveniently 
shelved. 

Return of Capital. The rapidity with which the civil administration in con- 
junction with the military can regain control of the country will therefore be a 
prime condition in affecting the judgment of the investing public as to the 
administration’s ability to reach decisions for the rehabilitation of the country 
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and its industries. The success or otherwise experienced will be proved by the 
readiness displayed by capital to start flowing back into State loans and the 
re-equipment and active operation of private enterprise now in abeyance. 

Likewise, in a lesser degree, the official attitude towards industry financed 
by external capital will also control the rate of Malayan rehabilitation. External 
capital will not be attracted unless it can be assured of security of tenure, 
peaceful occupation, a reasonable return on capital invested and opportunity 
for an expansionist policy, together with a high standard of governmental 
morality when commercial questions are under consideration, and in particular 
by successive administrations honouring their predecessor’s undertakings. 

The custom of ‘ cutting losses ’ is well understood by the commercial com- 
munity and also by the private investor, but it is liable to be unappreciated 
and even overlooked by the individual Officer of the Crown whose adminis- 
tration of public funds is controlled by the Treasury. He is therefore unable 
to assess and is out of touch with the practical implications of modern com- 
mercial financial practice, which in turn leads to a condition of inelasticity in 
the administrative system. 

Abnormal Conditions. This is, however, no fault of the individual, but 
rather of the system when confronted with abnormal conditions or crisis. It 
may therefore be found that certain modifications of the system will be required 
to adapt it to the abnormal conditions in Malaya during the period immediately 
subsequent to the return of the administration. 

One of the major problems arising will be the lack of industrial equipment. 
For instance, should the rubber industry be presented with a fait accompli 
in the nature of forcible rationalisation or absorption of the smaller firms by 
larger and more powerful groups as a solution of the problem, confidence in 
the administration will undoubtedly receive a severe set back and the freezing 
of investment enterprise will take place, to the prejudice of Malaya as a whole. 

Commodity Control. It is possible that the modern tendency to organise 
European industry into large and in some cases uneconomic units may be 
followed by the civil administration to implement a policy of replacing 
European supervision by Asiatic, as well as to overcome the lack of equipment. 
It should, however, be realised that the danger will then arise of control of the 
commodities passing from the Asiatic agriculturalists and miners into the hands 
of middlemen ; for a system of centralised factories will have to be devised 
so as to maintain standard commercial grades, if the reconstruction of 
industry generally takes the form of amalgamations. The tempo of production 
under Asiatic supervision will also undoubtedly suffer and tend to decline. 

It should not be ignored that the high standard of living and prosperity 
reached prior to 1942 in Malaya was obtained primarily by the example and 
initiative displayed by the individual European firms. It is not too much 
to say that the prosperity experienced would not have attained so high a 
standard, if there had not been the diversity of leaders in the European industry 
with liberal-minded tendencies. 

Reconstruction of Rubber Industry. The reconstruction of the rubber 
industry as an international necessity will be, however, of the utmost urgency. 
In the European theatre of war American synthetic substitutes combined with 
world stock piles of rubber have undoubtedly made possible the continuance 
of the Forces in the field. Nevertheless, it is essential that the lost rubber- 
producing areas be regained and brought into production as rapidly as possible. 
The present world shortage of the commodity is now so serious that the entire 
civilian population’s transport requirements are jeopardised and may even 
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have to suffer further drastic curtailment. Should this happen, not only the 
British but the American civilian economy will be seriously imperilled, and 
perhaps dislocated beyond restoration. The present world consumption is 
so great that it is most unlikely that the American war-time synthetic industry 
will be able to bridge the gap in its entirety for any prolonged period after this 
year—1944—however optimistic the Americans may be. Neither are the 
manufacturers satisfied with the synthetic commodity as a permanent sub- 
stitute for technical and economic reasons, so that the recovery of the rubber 
plantation industry becomes an essential pre-requisite for the well-being of 
the world. 

Tin and Rubber Industries. The dominance of the rubber and tin industries 
over Malaya’s economic structure has made the country extremely sensitive to 
the vicissitudes of the world’s markets in the two commodities. In the catas- 
trophic slump of 1931-33 the total imports and exports declined from the year 
1927 on average by £139 millions—the equivalent of a 60 per cent. drop in the 
country’s trade. When spread over a wide range of commodities, such sudden 
changes in the economic structure cause great misery and unemployment to the 
peoples affected, but when confined within such a narrow range as only two 
commodities, the results are positively devastating. 

Control. If Malaya is to survive in the future and her two great industries 
are to return to their pre-war eminence, international arrangements for the 
control of the commodities will have to be undertaken. If control is not 
accepted, once the world’s immediate needs for the commodities are satisfied 
and reasonable world stock piles built up, there will again be seen a fight for 
survival, not only in the raw commodity’s market, but between it and the 
synthetic substitutes brought into being during the war period. This will cause 
a disastrous drop in price levels, dislocation of the economic structure and 
lowering of the standard of living. The repercussions will be world wide and 
every individual nation will feel the consequences, in greater or lesser degree 
as their livelihood is bound up with the two industries. 

The stabilisation of the price level of the principal exports will not in itself 
suffice to secure to Malaya a balanced economy, unless there is a substantial 
improvement in her secondary industries, both commercial and agricultural. The 
Malayan Government’s declared policy previous to the Japanese invasion was 
to encourage wherever possible the introduction of new industries, though it 
may be true to say that pressure exerted by policies requiring export markets 
for the British manufacturer tended to retard or stultify the Malayan Govern- 
ment’s efforts. This occurred when the production of commercial alcohol was 
introduced. There have been, therefore, extraneous conditions inherent to 
Malayan economy that militate against any rapid extension of her secondary 
industrialisation. 

More Distant Problems. Turning to long-range problems, all of which will 
require much attention not only during rehabilitation but for a considerably 
extended period afterwards, it may be wise to approach first those of an 
economic and social aspect rather than the political. Malaya’s political evolu- 
tion and its national existence must of necessity depend largely on the decisions 
reached, and the manner in which the former problems are approached and 
solved. There can be little reality in political independence if it is not based on 
reasonable economic stability and a decent standard of living, founded primarily 
on first-class husbandry and a living soil. To be precise, probably the most 
important function of Government towards any country which it administers 
is to maintain an adequate food supply, whatever the world economic conditions 
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may be, so that there is an ample balanced diet within reach of all, however 
poor, and no person willing to work need starve, as has occurred under any 
system of economy which divorces the worker from his birth-right—the land. 

Surplus Labour. It is, however, open to question whether secondary 
industries are the solution of the problem. If post-war conditions are similar 
to pre-war conditions in Malaya and secondary industries continue to experience 
difficulty in establishment, the economic basis of the country must perforce 
continue to be unstable. The common economic absurdity of suggesting that 
surplus agricultural workers should always be absorbed by industrialisation is 
patently fallacious, for it is agriculture on which the body politic is founded. 
Hence any surplus labour should be absorbed in agriculture and not in secondary 
industry, which is normally non-essential, whereas the former is essential. In 
contradiction to the Western practice of encouraging labour to leave the land, 
the Chinese have retained all their surplus labour on the land and have not only 
managed to maintain a healthy race, but also a far greater density of population 
than that of the European countries, whose efforts in comparison pale into 
insignificance. 

Planned Economy. In a planned economy it should be feasible for factory 
labour to be combined with land labour, whereby the individual worker devotes 
part of his working day to the factory and the remainder to the land in the 
capacity of a squatter or smallholder. Until such time as the industrialised 
worker has regained his knowledge of the land a certain amount of Government 
supervision may be found necessary. In Malaya, however, the need for govern- 
mental control would not arise, except to enforce technical and industrial 
workers to maintain their land in full production during both good and bad times. 

Food Stocks. Good and ample food breeds a happy and contented race and 
gives true independence, which is the heritage of allfreemen. This the Chinese 
people discovered long ago, and consequently the great majority of them work 
all their lives on the land. Few if any of them are undernourished unless there 
is famine, which it is within the powers of a modern government to forestall, 
by building up basic minimum stocks of food in centralised government stores 
in the form of tinned and dehydrated foods—grain, of course, can be stored 
indefinitely. 

Political questions become of very secondary importance to the well-fed 
individual, especially in Asiatic countries. The administration when dealing 
with such communities, should aim at excising any element of weakness in the 
economic structure which may lead to shortage of food for the individual who 
is prepared to work, whatever world economic conditions may happen to be. 

Expanded Food Production. The rapid growth in Malaya’s population and its 
entire dependence on imported basic food stocks is a most urgent problem. It 
is particularly necessary therefore to implement a land policy capable of expand- 
ing rice production by irrigation and land works, not only to cover the popu- ~ 
‘lation’s requirements, but to give a surplus—not necessarily for export. Once 
this object has been achieved, the question of secondary industry takes on a 
much less important aspect, in that the country being self-supporting, the 
facilities for adjusting her export trade to balance with her non-essential 
import trade becomes a domestic matter within the country’s personal control. 
In brief, the country is in the position to ‘ cut its coat ’ according to its cloth 
and live at peace with its neighbours, without having to force surplus exports 
on them to acquire exchange to pay for its essential imports of food. Secondary 
essential imports, for example, locomotives and heavy machine equipment, 
would only be acquired as and when the country’s trade permitted. 
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The staple diet of the entire Asiatic community is ‘ padi,’ yet the total 
acreage under rice cultivation is comprised of small-holdings owned by the 
Malays, except in a very few cases. In 1937 the area covered about 726,000 
acres with an annual estimated crop of 319,000 tons. This was barely sufficient 
to meet the requirements of one-third of the population, the balance being 
made up by importing from Siam and Indo-China an additional 573,000 tons. 

Further, the indigenous crop was a diminishing factor in ratio to the ever- 
expanding population, and when it is realised that Malaya is not a natural 
rice-producing country, the problem takes on a most significant aspect. It 
can, however, be overcome by irrigation and land drainage, combined with the 
cultivation of hill rice on Javan and Balinese methods. About 70 per cent. of 
Malaya is still covered in virgin jungle and, though carrying one of the world’s 
densest and most luxuriant evergreen growths, the soil has a low agricultural 
value, and is liable to rapid exhaustion if exposed to direct sunlight for even 
relatively short periods—three to six months being sufficient to reduce the 
bacterial content by anything up to 40 per cent. 

It should, however, be stressed that the increase in population was 
caused primarily by immigration set up by the attraction of the tin and rubber 
industries, and not by increase in the normal Malayan birth-rate. The 
policy of bringing unsuitable land for food production under agriculture may 
therefore be deemed a gross misuse of labour. Similarly, the diversion 
of labour to food production when it is already trained for industrial, 
mining, or plantation work, may be severely criticised as uneconomic and 
retrogressive, if organised as a permanent policy. Should, however, the 
administration implementing such a policy be prepared to compensate finan- 
cially the industries originally responsible for attracting the immigrant labour 
to the country, by accepting responsibility for the payment of the expenses 
incurred through loss of the workers’ time in ratio to the hours which would 
be devoted to the land, then no doubt any adverse criticism would be disposed 
of. This can be achieved in several ways. Two possible methods would be 
either reduced taxation or direct subsidy. 

Agricultural Practice. It is possible by modern agricultural methods not 
only to control and prevent exhaustion and erosion of top soil, but so to condition 
it as to obtain a very rapid increase in fertility. Organic manures, of which 
there are very large quantities readily available within the country and easily 
and cheaply capable of manufacture in the form of compost, should be made 
available. One source is the Singapore Municipality, which would probably be 
able to supply the major portion of the country’s present requirements. 

Inorganic or artificial manures, however, should not be used under any 
circumstances to produce the crop, representing as it would the basic element 
of the community’s health. Though by the use of artificials a more rapid out- 
put of rice might be obtained, the land would unquestionably lack the essential 
‘essence’ that a living soil produces, and would fail to transmit to the 
grain for onward transmission the essential quality which is Nature’s primary 
and fundamental safeguard of health in the animal kingdom. 

Standard of Living. The foregoing considerations are not only economic, 
but they directly condition the attainment of what must be the first objective of 
the post-war policy of the Malayan Government, if it is to justify its return—the 
permanent improvement of the Asiatic community’s standard of living, 
medically and economically. Malaya’s pre-war conditions were not inferior to 
her neighbours, and in many respects immeasurably higher than those in Siam, 
China and Southern India, from which her immigrant labour was drawn. It 
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must be assumed, therefore, that standards of living will not in the future be 
conditioned by comparison with less fortunate peoples, but by the economic 
resources at the disposal of the country and by the readiness which the people 
display in making use of them. The object can therefore best be described 
by defining the requisite standard of living as that desired by the people, 
which permits them to pass their lives in happiness and contentment. 

The Malayan Issue. If this assumption is correct, it seems therefore that 
there are a number of issues in which decisions taken will vitally affect the 
welfare of Malaya’s immigrant and indigenous peoples. 

(1) Was there a just and reasonable balance in the alienation of land during 
the pre-war period maintained between the small-holder and the capitalist, 
applying equally to the Asiatic and European alike ? 

(2) Did the system of land tenure permit not only of progressive farming, 
but at the same time guarantee tenure to the agriculturalist ? 

(3) Were the agricultural policies pertaining to growing of crops funda- 
mentally sound and are they to continue in the future unchanged ? 

(4) Was the control and reconditioning of mining areas, with the consequent 
erosion and sterilisation of the soil, fully effective ? 

(5) What further measures are required to alleviate the growing menace of 
agrarian indebtedness, if such was indeed the case ? 

(6) Is short-term finance readily available for agricultural projects by all 
agriculturalists, Asiatic and European, without their having recourse to 
immigrant moneylenders ? 

(7) Is it desirable to encourage immigrant labour to become indigenous by 
permitting them to acquire small-holdings ? 

(8) A well-balanced food diet being a primary essential for the elimination 
of tropical disease and malnutrition, what steps are necessary to secure it to 
the community at large ? 

(9) Can the medical services be improved in any way to the benefit of the 
rural population ? 

(10) Did education attain its object, or merely a limited objective ? Was 
the system calculated to obtain maximum results with an Asiatic peasantry, 
or was it merely grafted on them from a system used for industrialised com- 
munities ? Had technical education reached maximum efficiency or was it 
capable of further improvement ? 

(11) Was sufficient attention paid to the maintenance of minor native crafts 
and industries, covering village transport, trade, and general communal activity ? 

(12) Were the Europeans in the Public Services being replaced sufficiently 
rapidly as to encourage the supply of Asiatic personnel necessary for replace- 
ments, particularly as regards the technical departments ? 

(13) Under what conditions and to what extent will European personnel be 
required for Government and commerce in the future ? 

(14) Are the immigrant races to be permitted to enter the higher ranks of 
the Public Service, and if so, in what ratio to the Malays ? 

(15) Would it be advisable not to resurrect the old system of the Federated, 
Unfederated, and Straits Settlements, but implement a system of individual 
State Councils with a super-imposed federal council over all, in which Britain 
would be the dominant partner ? 

(16) Is it advisable to institute a customs union for the entire country, 
covering the Federated and Unfederated States, and Straits Settlements ? 

(17) If the system of State Councils with a super-imposed Federal Council 
and a Customs Union is sound, would it not be wiser to extend the principle to 
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embrace the whole of the strategic area, comprising Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Borneo and the Philippines, in a corporate entity 
on the lines of the U.S.A.: the American, British, Dutch and French spheres 
of influence to be defined and the European Powers in return to guarantee 
security for a limited number of years, after which the new group would have 
to maintain its own security ? 

Political Implications. The latter suggestion raises directly the political 
implications of popular self-government of the peoples, by the people for the 
people: in other words, complete political independence as directed in the 
Atlantic Charter. : 

It.is, however, unlikely that the heterogeneous mass of Asiatics that would 
form the suggested union, either in limited or total form, would exhibit any 
abnormal desire for popular representation or for complete political divorce- 
ment from the European Powers at least not for many years to come, after the 
benevolent administration which they have experienced in the past. The 
average normal! Asiatic peasant is quite devoid of any real desire to interest 
himself in politics as understood by his fellow-workers in the Western hemi- 
sphere, and he will be perfectly content if given a strong benevolent bureau- 
cracy, Asiatic or European, which is free of corruptive influence and in which 
he has confidence. 

Broadly speaking, the Chinese even to-day exhibit little true national 
consciousness and have never been known to have shown much interest even 
in limited communal affairs, mainly because their cult of ancestor worship 
dominates their society. This outlook has permeated and tinged the whole of 
South-Eastern Asia, and it can be said of only very few Asiatics of any nation- 
ality that they are politically conscious, without any ulterior motive directly 
concerning themselves. 

- It must also be realised that any type of constitutional government based on 
popular representation will involve the placing of minorities in danger of 
political submergence ; and to avoid this danger, the institution of some sort 
of communal representation, which in turn might involve the possibility of 
inter-racial friction similar to that experienced in India, might be undertaken. 

Again, there are the original treaties entered into by Bfitain with the 
Malay Rulers, which implied that the reigning houses and their State Councils 
would be maintained in toto. It is true that the technique of constitutional 
government is almost unlimited in its application, and that by the method of a 
federal or confederal system, some of the graver dangers in the complex situation 
arising from the grouping and centralised control of so many different nationals 
with opposing characteristics, racial traits and requirements, might be avoided. 

Any such schemes, however, would depend for successful attainment on the 
respective positions of the indigenous peoples to the immigrant races. In the 
more limited field of Malaya, the position of the Malays to the Chinese and 
Indians would have to be defined. In the broader aspect of a confederation 
embracing the pre-war American, British, Dutch and French administrations 
throughout the region, the position of the more densely populated areas would 
have to be defined, so as to allow for possible future increases in population. 

Unless a reasonable degree of acceptance could be obtained from the major 
interests involved, it is debatable whether any improvement on the past system 
in vogue could be achieved ; for of necessity a considerable time must elapse 
before the growth of political consciousness and the art of constitutional 
government is attained by the Asiatics to enable a decision to be made as to 
what system of administration is best. 
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The process might possibly be best encouraged by an active policy of 
associating all the different communities on an agreed basis in the art of self- 
government. 

External Problems. The external problems of Malaya are also closely con- 
nected With the character of her major exports, which are international rather 
than local, and her geographical position, which permits her to control all 
transit trade in the Western-Central Pacific. The key position is held by 
Singapore, which is not only the doorway to the whole of the Southern Pacific, 
including Australasia, but also northwards to the Chinese and Russian Republics 
and the Japanese Empire. 

It can be said that Southern China and Southern India between them 
supply the whole of the labour required for Malayan industry, which of necessity 
causes a very close and intimate connection to be maintained between the three 
countries. It is possible, however, that during recent years the Chinese insist- 
ance on their emigrant labour retaining their original nationality may have 
lapsed to some extent, and the fact that over 40 per cent. of Malaya’s popu- 
lation is Chinese may be of less political importance to China than formerly. 
Any attempt, however, by Malaya to restrict immigrants or to enforce restrictive 
political discrimination against Chinese might and probably would cause the 
Chinese Government to react unfavourably. 

The same equally applies to the Indian Government, for Indian political 
parties of al] denominations have always shown extreme susceptibility to any 
question touching the status of immigrant Indians within the territories of the 
British Crown ; though the same susceptibility does not appear to be shown 
concerning nationals emigrating to foreign countries—nor do many do so. 
In passing it would seem therefore that the British Crown has an attraction 
for its Indian subjects, and that the cry of ‘ quit India ’ may not be as genuine 
as the political party responsible for it would have the British Raj believe. 

On numerous occasions, however, the political pressure exerted on the 
Indian Government has forced it to intervene in the domestic affairs of Malaya 
to obtain improvement in the conditions of Indian labour, or to secure a change 
in the constitutional status of emigrant Indians. 

Following the serious disturbances of Indian labour in 1941, the Govern- 
ment of India threatened to enforce prohibition of Indian emigration to 
Malaya, and the future may well see a reversal of Malayan labour policy in 
consequence. It may well be that the Indian plantation labour will be replaced 
entirely by Javanese in agreement with the Netherlands East Indian Govern- 
ment. The only ones to suffer will be the Indian labourers themselves, for they 
will lose the high standard of material welfare which Malaya gave them, and 
get in return for it a possible annual three months’ work in their own country on 
a mere subsistence level. This is the perfect example of what may occur under 
the democratic party system in Asiatic countries, where the party politician 
cares not a rap for his countrymen’s welfare, but only for his party’s success. 

Should the foregoing discrimination be taken not only to cover Indian 
but also Chinese labour, it would undoubtedly have repercussions politically 
with both the affected countries. Nevertheless, from a realistic point of view 
it would cause to spring to life a much more healthy community politically. 
The Malays, Javanese, Sumatrans and others, are all closely akin and inter- 
related racially. Their requirements as an agricultural people are the same, as 
likewise their mode of life, and their customs are to a great extent similar. 
The Malay language is the ‘lingua franca’ of the whole area. Instead of the 
risk of a hybrid polyglot race being brought into existence containing no doubt 
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all the worst traits of the Chinese, Indian and Malay characters, a Malayan 
nation could be brought to life founded on a reasonably pure stook. 

At the present time about 70 per cent. of Malaya is still undeveloped and is 
under jungle. -If economically developed on an agricultural basis, it could no 
doubt maintain at least treble its present population of 2,315,953 Malays, 
exclusive of its urban and industrial workers, which altogether amounted to a 
total population of five and a half million in 1941. In comparison Sumatra is 
comparatively devoid of population, and it is estimated could carry with ease 
a population of at least one hundred and fifty million. These countries, in 
combination with Java and the remaining Dutch Islands, should therefore be 
able to maintain alone a minimum population of two hundred million, forming a 
solid block of peoples indigenous to the area, all of the same stock and outlook, 
with a natural aptitude for and inclination to settle on the land. 

The remaining countries such as Sarawak, Indo-China, and Siam, which 
are relatively undeveloped, would provide the outlet for any further expansion 
of the basic two hundred million. 

A permanent economic unit could therefore be brought into existence with 
whom the workers of America and Great Britain could exchange their finished 
manufactures for essential raw commodities. These could be produced by 
the Malay race in all their abundance and diversity, covering rubber, tea, coffee, 
cinchona, palm oil, sugar, copra, tin, gold and oil, to name only the major com- 
modities which can be produced. 

Defence. The South China Sea is for all practical purposes an inland sea, 
and whoever has control over it controls the six groups of States mentioned 
under issue No. 17. These States form an almost perfect circle of similar 
peoples placed around its shores, with the Indian and Western-Central Pacific 
Oceans on its perimeter. 

The main defensive feature is the strong natural advantage of interior lines 
of communication for sea and air power based on Singapore as the central pivot. 

The only land frontier would be in the north on the Chinese/Indo-China 
border. Relatively it is a short one of about 700 miles in length and would 
have. Burma on its left flank and the China Sea on its right as supporting 
bulwarks. Defence of the area should therefore be simple. 

Conclusion. The problems outlined will all need practical solution, some in 
the near future and some in the distant. It is, however, essential that they be 
approached in as realistic a manner as possible, for the ideological outlook in 
the present flux of world politics can be highly dangerous and should be confined 
to closed debate outside the realm of practical political thought. An excellent 
example of the dangers inherent in publicly expressed thought based on 
ideology is that of the pre-war ‘ We won’t fight ’ slogan originated in British 
Universities by irresponsible students, which, it has been stated, was a definite 
contributory cause for Italy’s entry into the war against the Allies. 

The workers throughout the world are by force of circumstances realists 
and intensely practical in their outlook. Therefore administration, if it is to 
be successful, should approach and deal with the problems affecting its people 
in the same way as the people would themselves deal with the same problems 
from the practical aspect. Ideology is for the most part at present an agree- 
able form of mental exercise for the leisured classes rather than a panacea for 
the problems of the workers, and ‘is best left in abeyance until such time as the 
fundamental evils of malnutrition, disease, and hunger of the. poor, have been 
eradicated and relegated to the limbo of the past. 








JAMES R. TANNOCK. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FAIR COMMENT 


‘TURN UP THE LIGHTS’ 


For one not endowed with the prophetic instinct it is obviously impossible 
to guess whether the war will be so nearly over, by the day these October 
notes appear, that they ought to adapt themselves to the tone of a prose 
pean for peace. But at least the signals of victory are ready as I write. 
The worst of minor horrors is alleviated. The odious black-out is light- 
ened. The Home Guard, the fire watchers, are at last to be ‘ relaxed.’ 
We had not expected these concessions so soon. For, war or peace, war 
prolonged or peace in sight, those who may be described as war limpets— 
controllers, commissioners, bureaucrats and bullies—always display a 
remarkably adhesive capacity. They are glued to their posts. They care 
nothing for public or pub opinion. For months past they have been 
asked to modify regulations ; to mitigate penalties for trifling negligences 
and omissions. These premonitory kicks aroused them to their danger. 
They resisted. The limpets, the barnacles, clenched their shells. They 
told us that the time had not come for them to get unfixed ; or for their 
victims to run away and get on with their civilian jobs. ‘Stick fast ’ was 
their word for themselves ; ‘ stick to it’ their order for us. 


Tue BatTTLE OF THE BEACHES 


True, the Battle of the Beaches was, in part, won by nonchalant 
holiday bathers and beachcombers of barbed wire, weeks ago. But 
there were setbacks and defeats, such as the ludicrous prosecution at 
Littlehampton and the severe reprimand and fine imposed, at East 
Preston, upon a Conservative M.P.—with a title too !—who was told 
that his high position made it all the more inexcusable that he should 
have been caught wandering on the shore, where more than sixty other 
people were also found breaking Defence Regulations long obsolete. 
These smaller folk may not have been so guilty, because they were not so 
rich. But observe that even the respectable were becoming rebellious. 


Home Guarp VICTORY 


As to the Home Guard, the position was for a long time obscure. 
The War Office spoke ambiguously. But district commanders differ in 
tenacity. One of them loudly pronounced, a few weeks ago, that other 
than aerial invasion was still possible. Parades for drill and weapon 
training were still frequent in August and September. That the gallant 
half-soldiers of our citizen army should be put on the reserve and per- 
mitted to resume more urgent tasks was not to be thought of. Even after 
the Armistice, or the pause between surrender and peace, the Germans 
(it was suggested) might play some dirty, desperate trick on us. Besides 
the H.G. might come in useful to repress disorder as a sort of English 
Gestapo; unless indeed disorder were to begin through impatience 
amongst themselves. A permanent parade! Then, to the dismay of 
commanding limpets, came the announcement of a stand-down plan for 
the H.G., with groans from limpets, cheers from the two millions who 
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began their laborious duties with truncheons, pikes and any gardening 
implements that could be beaten into swords. 


> 


‘For Tuts RELIEF... 


For the rest, one can only guess what vested interests might have 
perpetuated the complete black-out. It might have been said that 
lighting is expensive, that darkness helps oculists and opticians, that 
(again) a few stray bombs, or V3, V4, and other V’s might make even dim 
illumination undesirable. On the whole, though, the black-out is the 
most unpopular of all war precautions, and it is also the one that involves 
the least authoritative regulation by experts who have little else to do. 
There is hardly a living creature, except cats, bats, owls, black beetles 
and the manufacturers of electric torches that does not loathe the dark- 
ness. Thus last month’s release made the Home Secretary (temporarily) 
the hero of blinded millions throughout the land. 


_Buack Ovt oF LITERATURE 


There is another sort of darkness which all but censorship limpets will 
hope to see lightened during the next few weeks: the secrecy and sup- 
pression brooding over literature and the free expression of opinions, 
glibly condemned as ‘ subversive.’ Two forms of censorship have stifled 
this freedom during the dark -years: one open and official, the other 
unconfessed. Surreptitiously, it is easy to discourage undesirable books 
and newspapers by the excuse that there is a shortage of paper. At 
present, while many of the most famous English classics are unprocurable 
on that account, we are still overwhelmed by a blizzard of propagandist 
pamphlets, by first aid booklets or instructive ‘ made-easies,’ in guidance 
of bothered citizens who are submerged by expert hints upon everything 
connected with the war effort, from the keeping of goats, and the making 
of soups out of grass and weeds to the conquest of fear and the elucidation 
of war-damage problems. Can we not pitch the mass of this trashy 
fodder into the fire—if there is enough coal this winter? At the recent 
tercentary of the publication of Milton’s Areopagitica the speakers 
reminded us of that noble tract in favour of ‘ unlicensed printing.’ What 
if a cheap edition of it were now given paper facilities to the exclusion of 
a few million more booklets about turnips, mangel-wurzels, pigs, heifers 
and sparrow pie ? 


Four YEARS In BED 


The doctors must get busy. When you consider that millions—some 
say 90 per cent.—of children in the occupied countries of Europe are 
tuberculous through undernourishment, you will not count it pessimistic 
to predict that, after this war, as after the last, wintry disease may again 
kill more than the war itself. Wars, imposing famine, are followed by 
plagues ; not bluntly so called, for fear of spreading despondency and 
alarm, but as bad as plague, even if named Spanish Influenza or Polish 
Pneumonia. We shall see, in 1944, how far medical science (so-called) 
has advanced beyond the point where its preventive remedies stood 
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helpless in 1918. Then, by reaction, there will be the immense lassitude 
induced by the strain of mere passive endurance. London, for example, 
will need all her cockney humour to conquer the dog-tired mood which 
makes so many dream of four months in bed, after four years of bombs. 
Nerve-specialists warn us of the approaching apathy, after the first joy 
of relief. We wish they would tell the moralists, politicians and econo- 
mists to cease their production of admonitory speeches .and pamphlets, 
urging us never, never to relax, but to get ready to work much harder, 
after a few short days of what the late Lord Curzon used to condemn as 
‘Béarno.’ These experts will make the dreaded mass nerve-crisis a 
certainty if they continue to crack the whip of exhortation. 


Paris HerRsELF AGAIN 


That was the title of two green volumes written, after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, by George Augustus Sala, the journalist whose 
name, I fear, would have been forgotten by now, had it not recently been 
revived in Mr. Ralph Straus’s amusing biography. What sort of Paris 
then brightly became herself again to the observation of a Victorian bon 
viveur, after the war, the siege, and the horrors and savage suppression 
of the Commune ? (Even the dry misery of the past four years has not 
been so acute, surely, as those agonising months of l’année terrible.) The 
crinolines or ‘ bustles ’ came back, the sparkling equipages, the cabarets, 
the theatres and the youthful Sarah Bernhardt, together with the resumed 
toil of a defeated population. This time the people of Paris have their 
new hopes, their recovered self-respect. But foreigners pay small atten- 
tion to them; and we are being told, by Sala’s successors in cheerio 
journalism, that chic has returned, with liberation, to Paris ; or perhaps 
that this attitude or article never departed, but lay underground in the 
métro. At any rate everything is again visibly chic; chic girls (in 
trousers), chic hotels with food getting more chic every week, immaculate 
and therefore chic waiters accepting or even gratefully refusing chic 
pourboirs. . . . Those with a sympathetic knowledge of suffering France 
will smile at these harmless. absurdities and understand that ‘ Paris 
herself again ’ means (as it always did) merely that Paris is pretending 
to be gay for financial reasons and in order to attract tourists back to the 
out-moded chic of the Boulevards and the Rue de Rivoli. As a corrective 
of this chic attitude I cannot resist repeating words quoted on the cover 
of this review last month—‘ Paris . . . holding the eternal citadel of 
light and immortality.’ Paris her serious self again. 


Watt Wauitman’s Discrete 


There was not much intimate reminiscent writing about Edward 
Carpenter on his birth-centenary last August. No doubt an authoritative 
Life will in time supplement his autobiography. It will exhibit his 
humanitarian influence and explain his effort to foster the spirit of a 
social democracy, a democracy of manners, such as he saw or imagined 
in the expanding American plutocracy of his idealising youth. This 
vision (or delusion) he derived from his adored Walt Whitman whose 
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universal acceptances and indiscriminate mateyness inspired Carpenter’s 
career, releasing repressions obvious to those who read him closely. I 
confess I have never been able to see in his Towards Democracy anything 
but an imitation of Whitman’s form and feeling, with the master’s 
‘barbaric yawp’ slightly subdued. For Carpenter, as for Swinburne, 
before Watts-Dunton poisoned Algernon’s mood and mind against old 
Walt, Whitman was to be likened to nothing less than the sea and the 
sun; or, as an afterthought, to Niagara Falls. Could Whitman return 
to this world from ‘ other spheres ’ would he have the courage to prolong 
his jubilant catalogues of natural and artificial objects, with specified bits 
of the human body, by addenda including the innumerable machine-parts 
that now blow beautiful bodies to fragments ? Why certainly ; nothing 
could defeat Niagara Walt’s optimism. He would by now have caught 
up with Kipling and written steam-poems, like McAndrew’s Hymn, in 
ecstatic celebration of aeroplanes, bombs, gas, tanks, juggernaut-jeeps, 
hacksaws, dog point screws, collets, cone-clutches, tube vices, com- 
parators, sintering slugs, and so on and so forth, down the indefinitely 
lengthened list of devices in mechanical ‘ progress.’ 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. | 


THE DRAYSONIAN HERESY AND CLIMATIC CHANGES 


In an article entitled ‘ Climate and the Arctic Route’ in The Nineteenth 
Century for July, Brigadier N. M. McLeod accepts the hypothesis 
advocated by the late Major-General A. W. Drayson, of a 12 degrees 
variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic in a precessional cycle of roughly 
32,000 years, as providing a satisfactory explanation of past climatic 
changes on the earth. He adds that ‘ it is up to the official astronomers 
either to prove definitely that Drayson was wrong, and if so, in what 
respect, or to acknowledge the truth of his discovery.’ The eminence of 
Brigadier McLeod in his own sphere of work requires that this challenge 
be accepted, lest readers who do not possess the technical knowledge to 
judge for themselves of the matters in dispute may be led astray. 

Before dealing with Drayson’s claims, let me state, for the benefit of 
non-technical readers, the orthodox view, which Drayson criticised. The 
plane of the earth’s equator intersects the ecliptic, the plane of the orbit 
of the earth round the sun, in a line whose direction is not fixed, but has 
a slow retrograde motion, which causes it to make one complete turn in 
about 26,000 years. This phenomenon, known as the precession of the 
equinoxes, was discovered by Hipparchus in 125 B.c. It implies that the 
direction of the plane of the equator or of the ecliptic or of both cannot be 
exactly constant. 

Astronomical observations have shown that neither of them is fixed, 
though the motion of the equator is much greater than the motion of the 
ecliptic. 

The matter can be looked at in another way by considering the motions 
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of the poles of the two planes instead of the motions of the planes them- 
selves. The pole of a plane is the point where a line at right angles to the 
plane meets the celestial sphere. The axis about which the earth rotates’ 
does not maintain a fixed direction in space; the celestial pole has a, 
circular motion around the instantaneous position of the pole of the 
ecliptic, but the pole of the ecliptic is itself slowly moving. The combined 
motion of the two poles gives rise to a slow change in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, as the angle between the planes of the equator and ecliptic is 
termed. 

Drayson’s stumbling block was the conception of a moving centre. 
This is the more surprising, because it is one of the oldest conceptions in 
astronomy. Thus, for instance, the moon describes an orbit round the 
earth, which is itself in motion round the sun. The ancient Greek 
astronomers represented the movements of the planets in the heavens by 
motion around a circle, whose centre in turn moved in a circular path 
round the earth. But Drayson could not accept the statement that the 
pole of the earth was moving round the pole of the ecliptic as a centre and 
yet that the pole of the ecliptic was itself in motion. He seems also to 
have been led astray by statements in popular text-books current in his 
time, which he interpreted too literally. He made the arbitrary assumption 
that the pole of the earth must be moving round a fixed centre. The pole 
of the ecliptic was assumed also to be fixed and to be eccentric to the fixed 
centre. The motion of the pole of the earth round the fixed centre, on 
these assumptions, results in a gradual change in the distance of the pole 
of the earth from the pole of the ecliptic, which is equal to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. 

By a process of trial and error, Drayson placed his fixed centre at a 
distance of exactly 6 degrees from the pole of the ecliptic. For this 
purpose he used determinations of the obliquity of the ecliptic, together 
with data extracted from the Nautical Almanac. But he placed too much 
trust in the early measures of the obliquity, which have a very large 
uncertainty. Let it be noted that Drayson selected results obtained by 
the ‘ orthodox ’ astronomers, whom he so mistrusted, but at the same time 
conveniently ignored other results which did not fit in with his hypothesis. 
It is the usual procedure of the paradoxer—to pick and choose anything 
that fits in with his own theories and to condemn everything that does 
not. If, for instance, he had accepted the calculations of the latitudes 
(distances from the ecliptic) of stars, made by various astronomers, he 
would have seen that these latitudes were slowly changing, proving that 
the ecliptic and therefore also its pole must be slowly moving. 

Drayson termed the motion of the pole of the earth around its assumed 
fixed centre ‘the second rotation of the earth.’ He made extravagant 
claims for his hypothesis. Thus, in the preface to one of his books,! he 
states that ‘the reader of this book . . . will be able to accomplish by 
calculation, in a few hours, more than the astronomers of the whole world 
have been able to arrive at by their perpetual observations during the 
past two hundred years.’ 

1 Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth’s Past History, 1888. 
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The conception of this ‘ second rotation of the earth ’ is purely geo- 
metrical. It cannot be supported by dynamical principles. Drayson, 
indeed, sought for no such justification of his hypothesis. But astronomy 
is not merely a matter of geometry. The planets and the stars move 
according to definite dynamical laws, whose formulation was the immortal 
achievement of Newton. According to Newton’s law of univeral gravita- 
tion, every particle of matter attracts every other particle, with forces 
depending upon their masses and their distances apart. The working out 
of the consequences of this law, applied to the solar system, and its 
confirmation by the accurate representation of the motions of the moon, 
the planets and comets is the great achievement of celestial mechanics, 


-aptly described by Professor F. R. Moulton as follows : # 


‘ At the present time celestial mechanics is entitled to be regarded as the 
most perfect science and one of the most splendid achievements of the human 
mind. No other science is based on so many observations extending over so 
long a time. In no other science is it possible to treat so critically its con- 
clusions, and in no other are theory and experience in so perféct accord. There 
are thousands of small deviations from conic sections motion in the orbits of 
the planets, satellites and comets, where theory and the observations exactly 
agree while the only unexplained irregularities (probably due to unknown 
forces) are a very few small ones in the motion of the moon and the motion of 
the perihelion of the orbit of Mercury.? Over and over again theory has outrun 
practice and indicated the existence of peculiarities of motion which had not 
yet been-derived from observations. Its perfection during the time covered by 
experience inspires confidence in following it back into the past to a time before 
observations began; and into the future to a time when perhaps they shall have 
ceased.’ 


With such a consistent unity, is it surprising that Drayson’s hypo- 
thesis, unsupported either by theory or observation, has not been accepted 
by astronomers ? It is not possible to remove one stone without destroy- 
ing the whole edifice of celestial mechanics. To accept Drayson’s views 
is to reject the work, amongst others, of Newton, of the great geometers 
and mathematicians of the eighteenth century—Euler, Lagrange and 
Laplace, of Adams and Leverrier and Newcomb. 

The supporters of Drayson’s hypothesis have made much of the fact 
that from Drayson’s data it is possible to predict polar distances of the 
stars that are in reasonably fair accordance with observation. But this 
is not surprising; it is to be expected. For it is the motions of the 
equator and ecliptic that give rise, in the main, to the changes in the polar 
distances of the stars. Any arbitrary hypothesis that will represent these 
motions with fair accuracy over a period of time will necessarily also 
represent with fair accuracy the changes in the polar distances of the 
stars during that period. Two circles which are tangential to one another 
at a point A and whose radii are not too greatly different will diverge 

2 Celestial Mechanics, by F. R. Moulton, 2nd revised edition, 1914, p. 430. 

3 Since this was written, these have been explained. The irregularities in the motion 
of the moon have been proved to be the result of small variations in the rate of rotation of 
the earth. The motion of the perihelion of Mercury is exactly accounted for by Einstein’s 
generalised theory of relativity. 
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only slowly from one another in the vicinity of the point A. Such a 
tangential fit to the true motion of the pole of the earth was what Drayson 
secured by his trial and error method. Thus approximate agreement 
over a period of 50 or 100 years between observations and the computa- 
tions from Drayson’s hypothesis provides no support for the correctness 
of the hypothesis. With lapse of time there will be an increasing diver- 
gence between the observed positions and the Draysonian computed 
positions ; divergencies in excess of the uncertainties of the observations 
are, in fact, already appearing. 

Some explanation will now be given of the dynamical causes of the 
movements of the equator and the ecliptic. The -movement of the 
equator and the precessional motion of its pole are caused by the gravita- 
tional attractions of the sun and moon on the earth. Because the axis 
of the earth is inclined to the ecliptic and because the earth is spheroidal 
in shape (the polar axis being shorter than the equatorial axis) the attrac- 
tions of the sun and moon are tending to tilt the earth, so as to bring the 
plane of the equator into the ecliptic. This is what would happen if the 
earth had no rotation; but the rotation of the earth gives rise to a 
gyroscopic effect, so that the turning couple on the earth causes the axis 
of rotation of the earth slowly to describe a cone about the axis of the 
ecliptic, in a directiou opposite to that of the earth’s rotation. This can 
be shown quite simply by well-established dynamical principles and the 
effect can be illustrated by an ordinary yyrostat. There is no escape from 
the conclusion that the centre about which the earth’s pole is turning is the 
pole of the ecliptic. The rate of the precessional rotation can be computed 
in terms of the mean motions of the sun and moon, the mass of the moon 
and various constants of the moon’s orbit, together with the dynamical 
flattening of the earth.‘ All the quantities involved can be determined 
by direct observation except the dynamical flattening, which can, however, 
be inferred from other astronomical constants. The calculated rate of the 
precessional motion is in good agreement with the observed value. But 
inasmuch as the rate of the precessional rotation is one of the most 
accurately determined of fundamental astronomical constants, astrono- 
mers prefer to reverse the procedure and to use the observed rate of 
precessional motion to give the most accurate determination of the 
dynamical flattening of the earth. 

The movement of the ecliptic has a different cause. Because of the 
universal nature of gravitation, each planet exerts a gravitational pull on 
every other planet. These mutual pulls are continually varying as the 
planets move around their several orbits. The varying mutual attractions 
cause slow changes in the shape of the orbits, in their planes, and in the 
orientation of each orbit in its plane. The changes can all be calculated, 
though the calculations are of great complexity ; they can be expressed, 
for purposes of practical computations, in terms of the time, measured 
from any arbitrary epoch. 

* The dynamical flattening is the name given to the quantity (C-A)/C, where C and A 
denote the moments of inertia of the Earth with respect to its polar and equatorial dia- 
meters respectively. 
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It is found in this way that the obliquity of the ecliptic can be expressed 
in the form - 


23°27'8"-26 — 46"-845T — 0°-0059T? + 0’-00181T® 


where the time T is expressed in centuries from 1900 so that for the year 
2000, for instance, T has the value + 1-0. The only part of this expression 
derived directly from observation is the value for 1900, corresponding to 
T= 0. The remainder is purely a computational result. It gives a rate 
of change of the obliquity which is in agreement with observation : this 
is more than Drayson’s hypothesis can do, for Drayson merely adopted 
the rate of change given by contemporary observations. Incidentally, 
the above expression shows that the rate of change of the obliquity is not 
uniform with time ; Drayson incorrectly assumed and frequently stated 
that ‘ orthodox ’ astronomy required the rate of change of the obliquity 
to be uniform. 

The representation of the obliquity in the above form is sufficiently 
accurate for computing the obliquity for many hundreds of years before 
or after 1900. It cannot be used for the remote past or the remote future. 
To compute the obliquity at such an epoch it would be necessary to know 
the shapes and positions of the orbits of all the planets at the epoch in 
question or to work backwards by numerical integration—a long, tedious 
and complex process. Laplace was able to prove, however, that the 
extreme possible variation in the obliquity is not much in excess of 3 
degrees, whereas Drayson’s hypothesis requires an extreme variation of 
12 degrees. 

Thus, from accepted dynamical principles, it is possible to account 
for the motion of the pole of the equator round the pole of the ecliptic 
and to compute its rate ; it is possible also to account for the movement 
of the plane of the ecliptic and to compute the motion of its pole. The 
inferred rate of change of the obliquity of the ecliptic is in agreement 
with observation. How different from Drayson’s ad hoc hypothesis, 
which proves nothing ! 

Because Drayson’s conceptions are in contradiction to dynamical 
principles, it necessarily followed that in various respects they conflicted 
with observation. Thus, for instance, they require the rate of precession 
of the earth’s axis to be variable, because the pole of the ecliptic is not, 
on this hypothesis, at the centre of the motion of the earth’s pole. The 
non-existence of this variation had to be explained. The explanation 
given by Drayson was simple enough—it was fraud on the part of pro- 
fessional astronomers, and this necessarily implies concerted fraud by 
astronomers in all countries. To such lengths does blind adherence to a 
false hypothesis lead! Presumably there was an Astronomers’ Inter- 
national Defence League, to bamboozle their governments and so to 
safeguard their own positions and to enable large staffs to be employed 
on unnecessary observations when Drayson, sitting at his desk, could in 
a few hours have done all that was necessary. As Abraham Lincoln said : 
‘You can fool all the people some of the time, and some of the people 
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certainly not Major-General Drayson. In a letter to Admiral de Horsey,® 
he wrote : 

‘ Any error as small as 05-711 per year might go on accumulating during 
several years, and then might be adjusted at all the observatories, without the 
outside public knowing anything about it. . . . Outsiders, unless possessing 
an observatory, and having the best instruments, chronometers, etc., have no 
means of discovering the right ascensions of the stars other than accepting 
that which is given in the Nautical Almanac. A person may know there is an 
error in the standard measure of time, and yet for calculation he must take the 
data given in the Nautical Almanac in order to work out details.’ 


Drayson denied the reality of the proper or intrinsic motions of 
individual stars and of the reality of the motion of the sun towards a 
point in the constellation of Hercules. When positions of stars at two 
different epochs are to be compared, the effects of precession during the 
interval must be allowed for. Drayson asserted that because of the 
current false ideas about precession, the reduction from the one epoch to 
the other was in error and the error was conveniently obscured by calling 
it proper-motion. Yet by photographing nearby stars on a photographic 
plate and comparing with another photograph taken a year or so later the 
proper-motions of the stars can be clearly revealed, entirely independently 
of any precessional complication. Moreover, by the spectroscope, the 
actual linear velocities of stars in the line of sight can be measured ; if 
the stars have no proper-motions, they must all be moving either directly 
towards or directly away from the earth ! 

These and many other false results from his hypothesis Drayson 
conveniently side-tracked by frequent references to the ‘ subterfuges ’ of 
astronomers and their ‘ fudge rules.’ He alone was right ; the ‘ ortho- 
dox ’ astronomers, in an unholy league with each other, were all wrong. 

Brigadier McLeod in his article collected some evidence to support 
the conclusion that within the past twenty-five years or so there has been 
a rise in the temperature of the polar regions. He then brought in Dray- 
son’s hypothesis to account for this. But the suggested explanation is a 
non sequitur. The rate of change of the obliquity at the present time 
according to Drayson’s hypothesis is necessarily in close accordance with 
the rate of change according to ‘ orthodox’ astronomy. In twenty-five 
years the obliquity changes by less than 12”. Brigadier McLeod cannot 
seriously believe that so minute a change in the obliquity can cause the 
winter temperature at Spitsbergen, for instance, to be 16 degrees higher 
in 1931-35 than it was in 1911-20! 


The cause of cold and warm periods in the past history of the earth | 


still remains to be established. It is certainly not to be found in Drayson’s 
hypothesis. The most likely cause seems to me to be the one suggested 
by Sir George Simpson, that the sun’s output of heat is liable to secular 
change. Many stars are known to vary in their radiation, some regularly, 
others irregularly ; some rapidly, others slowly ; same by a small amount, 
others by a large amount. There is much evidence that the sun’s radiation 
is liable to small irregular variations ; but absorption and scattering in 
* Quoted in Draysonia by Admiral Sir A. F. R. de Horsey, 1911, p. 43. 
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the earth’s atmosphere, changing from day to day and even from hour to 
hour, make definite conclusions impossible at the present time. Accurate 
observations of the brightness of the planets may serve in the future to 
provide a check. But neither for the sun nor for any star of apparently 
constant brightness is it possible to say whether or not there have been 
slow secular variations in brightness in the course of thousands of years. 
What is surprising is that for many stars the balance between the rate of 
generation of energy inside the star and the rate of radiation from its 
surface has been so exact during the limited period over which reliable 
observations have extended. There may well be a slow secular variation 
in the rate of generation of energy, accompanied by a corresponding 
variation in the rate of radiation. And, moreover, the variations in the 
sun’s radiation needed to account for the past warm and cold periods on 
the earth are very much smaller than the variations which have been 
observed in many other stars. 
HaRoLD SPENCER JONES, 
Astronomer Royal. 


SPARTA 


I DREAMED of Sparta . . . of the withered hill 
where grass turned dust and stone, and no flower grew, 
although that soil had drunk its pious fill 


of Spartiate blood; new born, had taken its due 
from mothers of the Elect, the iron browed 
who murdered their own for sake of the peerless few. 


And underneath went flickering swords and a crowd 
of brown, athletic, regimented boys, 
who yet were jubilant and laughed out loud, 


crossing the valley, throwing their knives like toys. 
I knew the black Krypteia in my dream 
and that to-day they hunted. Soon no noise 


of laughter, no young knife’s unblooded gleam 
would tell of their northern hunting, only the spring 
of a slavering hound, and a helot’s dying scream. 


Hill-shadow covered like a vulture’s wing 
Sparta below—not vine nor olive tree 
nor all the wild fields down there blossoming 


leavened the twilight of her cruelty ; 
so dark she lay and beautiful and vile, 
as beautiful as the tapering knife might be 


at the helot’s throat ; and foul as the hunter’s smile. 
Like a guardian viper round that sacred jail, 
Eurotas coiled ; and mile on errant mile 
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of the flowering valley was sullied with its trail— 
ah ! there beneath the visiting Trojan’s eyes 
Helen had bathed ; there the Iliad set sail 


for far, immeasurable boundaries 
of seas that break on no blue Grecian shore. 
And a wonder surpassing Helen was its prize . . . 


But there I saw no radiance. I saw 
the river surging to a hurricane tide 
that grew until it drowned the very floor 


of my dream ; and all the warriors who died 
for that town’s sake, and helots and infants slain 
in crimson forfeiture to Spartiate pride 


had touched the torrent with their deeper stain. 
I saw it overflowing infinite 
valleys of time ; the ramparted disdain 


of other Spartas bordered it, and night 
reigned in those cities waging endless war 
on Athens of the everlasting light. 
JAMES MONAHAN. 


THE SMALLER STATES? 


Ir is a truism that war ever abounds in striking contrasts—victories here 
and cheering crowds—setbacks there and hospitals filling, but seldom if 
ever can there have been such contrast as in recent weeks. They saw the 
Allies in the West sweeping the Germans aside, dashing into Paris and 
Brussels; in the South-East the Russians advancing steadily towards 
Cracow, breaking down the defences of Bessarabia and driving the 
Rumanians to the side of the Allies; and in the centre of the Eastern 
front—Warsaw : Warsaw rising to shake off the German yoke and to 
facilitate the opening of the city to the Russians, then only a few miles 
off ; meeting at first with great successes, but early realising the need 
for more arms with which to meet the German tanks, heavy artillery and 
flame-throwers, appealing again and again for arms ; receiving some by 
air from British and Polish airmen flying from Italy, but none from the 
Ally so close to her, whose army, though driven back from the outskirts 
of Warsaw, was well within easy distance from. which to send bombers 
with fighter cover : Warsaw fighting on still, in spite of German barbarity 
which sent men and women in front of their tanks in order to stop the 
Polish" fire and turned 150,000 women and children out into the fields 
without shelter or food or medical supplies: Warsaw getting always 
shorter of food and medical requisites, her arms always insufficient, yet 

1 A speech made by Her Grace the Duchess of Atholl, at St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, 

Sept. 13, 1944. 
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heroically fighting, battling on, appealing for Allied bombers to come and 
bomb the Germans in the city, begging for her own Polish paratroops to 
be dropped, yet only few supplies arriving, though generous aid was sent to 
the women and children outside, made possible, as we now learn, by our own 
Government. Thank God, at last to-day [September 13th] we have heard 
of more substantial help coming to the fighting Poles. The operation, alas, 
has been costly, but we could not in honour stand by and send no aid. 

I have seen it stated that the Polish Government were to blame for 
having fomented this rising. Those who say this do not know all the 
facts. The Government had, naturally enough, delegated to the Polish 
Commander on the spot, General Bor, the power to fix the moment for 
insurrection. Was Bor, then, too hasty ? The answer is twofold. For 
weeks before August Ist, the day on which the Poles rose, the Russian 
Army had been drawing nearer and nearer. We were all, I think, believing 
and hoping to see them any day in Warsaw, and for some two months 
prior to August lst, partly by wireless and partly by leaflets dropped in 
various parts of Poland, the Russians had been preparing the Poles for 
the thought of a rising. Finally, on the morning of July 30th, when their 
forces were nearing Praga, the suburb on the east bank of the Vistula, 
two Russian radio stations gave a direct incitement to rise. This was 
repeated in the afternoon and twice in the evening. Was it to be wondered 
at that the Polish General thought the right moment had come? And 
how can we account for the fact that even when driven back, as soon was 
the case, the Russians sent no supplies to the Poles by air, in spite of a 
promise of assistance given by Marshal Stalin ? Still more, how can we 
account for the further fact that the Russians subsequently refused the 
use of their airfields to British and American crews who were ready to 
make the lengthy flight to Warsaw ? In the absence of any attempt, so 
far as I know, to furnish valid reasons, these refusals remain inexplicable. 
Our airmen, flying from Italy, had to make an over-all journey of no less 
than 1,700 miles. This has helped to account both for the heavy losses 
incurred, owing to the absence of fighter protection, and for the fact that 
the supplies have hitherto not been considerable, as so much space in the 
planes had to be used for fuel for the return journey. 

Unfortunately this refusal to help Warsaw is not the only unhappy 
indication we have of Russia’s attitude to Poland. When I say this I 
speak as one who incurred grave suspicion in some quarters of being a 
Communist in the years between 1936 and 1939, because I felt it my 
duty to do all I could to warn the country of the Nazi menace, and to 
that end I supported the Russian Foreign Minister’s plea for co-operation 
with his country in a system of collective security through the League of 
Nations. Since war came I have been second to none in applauding the 
courage of Russian soldiers and the efficiency of Russian Generals, or in 
working to get warm clothing sent to Russian soldiers, women and 
children. The last time, indeed, that I spoke in this city it was to appeal 
on behalf of a committee I had helped to set up for the purpose of sending 
comforts to the Russian women and children. I therefore cannot be 
accused of anti-Soviet prejudice. 
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But if we are to do justice to Poland, the Ally who has been in the 
fight longer than any of us, who, in spite of all the suffering in her own 
country, has never spared herself in the Allied cause, who lost some 
40 per cent. of the depleted ranks of her Air Force in the Battle of Britain, 
and who began the chain of successes which led to the fall of the Gustav 
Line in Italy—indeed, the break-through that ended in Rome—we must 
face certain facts which lie at the root of the main question at issue between 
Russia and Poland, namely, the frontier question. The vital fact is, 
unhappily, that when a Russian army enters Polish territory no Pole, 
especially of the educated classes, feels safe from deportation for himself, 
his wife or his family to Russia or Siberia. It is a well-established fact, 
though too many forget it, that when the Russians entered Eastern 
Poland in 1939 they carried off about a million men, women and children 
to forced labour in Russia. Ever since Polish soldiers began to come to 
Scotland four years ago I have met officers in agony of mind as to the 
fate of wives and children who had disappeared in this way, either 
knowing nothing of their whereabouts, or else, if they had heard news, 
too often learning of deplorable conditions and of mothers being separated 
from their children. 

When Germany attacked Russia in 1941 the Russians agreed that all 
Poles thus deported should be sent back, but only a minority have been 
returned to date. The Polish Army fighting to-day in Italy is composed 
largely of such returned deportees as are fit for service. Others whom I 
have seen and talked with in Polish hospitals—young men in the prime 
of life—have come back with tuberculosis due to overwork and under- 
feeding, and they are filling the tuberculosis ward in one of our hospitals. 
But the great majority of Polish deportees are still in Russia, no one 
knows where. The Polish Government cannot make enquiries about 
them and no food parcels can be sent to them. I know this because I am 
a member of a committee which exists in the hope of being able to do this 
work, but so far has been able to do nothing, and since the Russian Army 
has been fighting its way through Poland the same procedure seems to 
prevail. The Polish Underground Army, now known as the Home Army, 
though it is recognised as a combatant force by our Government, and 
even by the Germans in Warsaw, is, I am told, not recogni:ed anywhere 
by the Russians. When units of this force come to make contact with 
the Russians, as directed by the Polish Government, they are disarmed 
and put into concentration camps. The men, as I was told some months 
ago by an officer of this force, are frequently conscripted into the Russian 
Army. Officers are usually sent to Russia. Civil Administrators are also 
being arrested and it should be remembered that all men—-soldiers or 
civilians—interned in this way have no international law to protect them 
as in the case of prisoners of war. 

When we bear these facts in mind and remember that the Russian 
demand of the Curzon Line as the Russian Frontier would bring thirteen 
millions of Poles under Russian rule, can we not understand the Polish 
Government’s strong objection to such a sacrifice of so many of their 
people? They plead—and I feel with justice—that all transfers of 
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territory should be left to the Peace Conference where they can be 
examined more exhaustively than while the war is being fought, and I 
am very glad to know that our Government is not prepared to recognise 
any transfer that is not the result of a free agreement between the govern- 
ments concerned. 

It should also be remembered that the 1921 frontier, which the 
Russians now try to disown, was less generous than that offered to the 
Poles by Lenin a short while before. In the words of the leading Russian 
delegate to the six months of negotiation from which the Treaty resulted, 
‘it left no problem unsolved.’ Moreover Russia, by agreement in 1932 
and 1934, and again by implication in 1941, agreed to continue her 
recognition of this frontier. The territory she is now claiming is nearly 
half of Poland, and includes one-third of her people. 

Unhappily, Poland is not the only country which has suffered deporta- 
tion at the hands of a powerful neighbour. Before Germany attacked 
Russia in 1941, the Russians had seized the Baltic States, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, executing many and deporting thousands. The 
remaining citizens, in an atmosphere of terror, voted their States into the 
Soviet Union. No information has been given as to the whereabouts or 
safety of those deported, and, as in the case of Poland, no help can be 
sent to them. To-day the condition of these States seems to be more 
terrible than ever. Heavy fighting between the Germans and Russians is 
taking place on their soil, and refugees recently reaching Sweden tell of 
massacring and torturing of their unhappy fellow-citizens by both armies, 
and of Latvians and others fighting desperately against both. The United 
States Government, to its great credit, has refused to recognise the 
incorporation of these States in the Soviet Union. I most earnestly hope 
that that will be the attitude of our Government when we come to the 
Peace Conference. If we do not, we are throwing overboard the Atlantic 
Charter with its solemn promise that all States, however small, shall be 
free to have the form of government they desire, a promise that has been 
accepted by Soviet Russia. 

To-day, therefore, we are not concerned only with securing justice for 
Poland, but for other countries as well; with seeing that we and other 
countries stand by the Atlantic Charter and that Britain and America in 
particular are vigilant to see that the smaller nations are adequately 
represented in the International Organisation for Post-War Security 
which is now under discussion. Inevitably the larger countries, such as 
the Big Four and France (I should like to say the Big Five—not the Big 
Four) must be prepared to carry the main burden of ensuring security by 
force of arms. But the smaller States have so much more reason than the 
big ones to be anxious for their security, that it seems absolutely essential 
that they should be assured of an adequate place and voice in this organisa- 
tion. Yet I have seen a suggestion that no action should be taken against 
an aggressor except with the consent of all the Big Four, and that such a 
suggestion should even be made tentatively is alarming. 

It also seems to me inconsistent with the Atlantic Charter that smaller 
States should not be free to form Federations or Confederations with their 
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neighbours. Russia, we hear, has shown a regrettable inclination to 
object to proposals of this kind. Yet if small States could form Con- 
federations pledged to common defence, as many, I believe, wish to do, 
I cannot imagine any greater safeguard against possible future aggression 
and war. 

I would therefore beg of those who value justice, loyalty and the 
sanctity of the pledged word to determine that they will show clearly to 
this country and the world that to abandon these things is to sacrifice 
principles for which we took up arms, that it would result in disheartening 
our people, in losing the respect of our Allies and in exposing Europe to 
a most uncertain and uneasy future. If, on the other hand, we have the 
courage to stand for these principles as in 1914 and 1939, I believe that 
we shall rally such mighty forces round us, moral as well as material, that 
the difficulties will prove less than we fear and that we shall be able to 
build up an international organisation which, profiting by the mistakes 
of the past, will give us the hope of an assured peace. 


KaTHARINE ATHOLL. 


THE PENGUIN MODERN PAINTERS} 


BririsH painting has stimulated a great deal of writing, and alas! one 
can only point out the fact, which amounts to a weakness, by indulging 
in more writing. It is easier to live on painting than by painting, but it is 
not necessary to look for mercenary motives. The public can read articles 
but cannot translate pictures. They look through their ears and few will 
look at all unless they are directed to do so by a writer. 

Reynolds at least knew what he was talking about. Ruskin knew 
sometimes and, by the way, said many interesting and illuminating 
things. Roger Fry, with his charming personality and want of common 
sense, was more ornamental than instructive, and did far less for the art 
of painting than his contemporary, D. 8S. MacColl. Mr. Herbert Read, 
I think, seldom knows about painting, but I have learnt many things 
from him in the margin. He collects ideas as a magpie collects pebbles, 
and when meeting Mr. Read, theft is far more tempting than abuse, and 
it is all the more disappointing to find that he does not always know gold 

from glitter. 

' Mr. Read, in his book on Mr. Paul Nash, leads off with a fling against | 
pre-war Edwardian England : ‘It was an age of peace and security, of | 
complacency and priggishness.’ Many of us would give a good deal for 
that peace now, but the defects of that period must never be forgotten. 
Mr. Read, however, can hardly have much more first-hand knowledge 
of it than I have. He was then a boy on his father’s farm and I was living 
in a remote country rectory. 

I can remember an incident of that time of large picture-hats and 

1 «Paul Nash,’ by Herbert Read. ‘Henry Moore,’ by Geoffrey Grigson. ‘Duncan 
Grant,’ by Raymond Mortimer. 
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horses, which in retrospect seems almost symbolic. On my way to school 


‘I passed through London and I wanted to see the Academy. It opened 


that day. I presented myself in my straw hat at the turnstile with no 
private-view ticket. : After a moment’s hesitation, the custodian, noting 
my innocent bewilderment and insignificance, was good-natured enough 
to let me through. I was amazed at the number of smart ladies and 
gentlemen in top hats who were all looking at each other, for I knew 
nothing of private views : but I saw the pictures. 

Perhaps there is something to be said for that England before the 
bombardment, before Northcliffe, before Hitler and Stalin. One could 
sometimes step through and have a look. The artist, like the sparrow 
in the Zoo, could pass between the bars and dine with the lion, the vulture 
and the ape. One saw the spectacle, and it was more interesting than the 
vacuum-cleaned waste, full of ants, which is so like our modern society. 

All of the critics who are re-introducing these artists are accomplished 
writers. They are all determined to praise and yet walk cautiously as if 
inhibited, perhaps by doubt, or possibly by friendship with the artists. 
All the pictures gain from reproduction and not one of the painters has 
mastered the resources of oil paint. The.reproduction process mercifully 
spreads its even soft sheen over good and bad textures with impartiality. 
The heavy, gritty coarseness of so much of Mr. Duncan Grant’s work is 
rendered inoffensive, and odd bits of loaded paint in the dark tones do 
not catch the light and upset the values and tones as they do in the 
originals. The want of organisation in the spaces of Plate 22 is not so 
obvious as in the actual picture. Both Mr. Sackville West and Mr. 
Geoffrey Grigson write essays which one would be glad to read, even if 
one never saw the pictures they write about, and one must allow them 
a good deal for what Reynolds called ‘ the gaiety and ambition of rhetoric.’ 
Mr. Grigson knows Mr. Moore’s statues of women are too much like 
stones and that he does not do enough with the medium. But he would 
not accept my gloss on his words when I say that Mr. Moore’s work is too 
close to nature—the nature of the material. In short, there is too much 
literature about these painters. The artist starts with some idea he 
expresses in a letter which indicates his intention. The picture is then 
sandwiched in with an eloquent bit of poetic prose, written on the subject. 
The result, as far as drawing or painting come in at all, is illustration. 
Not the poetry of painting, but the illustration of poetry, and one feels 
the poets can write so much just because the painting says so little. 
This, however, does not apply to Mr. Grant. 

Perhaps these illustrations were the best work done by Mr. Nash. 
His later work pursues abstract ideas and too often it succeeds in being 
both arid and confused. The flower painting, Plate 11, gains from 
reproduction, but the touch is slick (#.e., meaningless), the texture 
horrible and the composition diffuse. 

I would really like to warn Mr. Read off the criticism of painting, 
which he does not understand. He makes sensible people querulous. 
Let him stick to literature and ceramics. He keeps raking over the flower- 
bed—our flower-bed—with his intellect, like some meddling tiresome 
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gardener, quite unaware that he does not know a weed from a tulip, 
pulling up the plants and lecturing them on how to grow naturally. It 
would be easier for me to be so rude if Mr. Read, together with his rake, 
his labels and German theories, did not also appear modest and some- 
times apologetic, and if one did not feel he really must have flowers 
because he lives on them. He may drill painters into thinking more 
clearly, but he does not make them feel or see or paint better. He isa 
concept-ridden intellectual who has diagnosed his own disease, but cannot 
cure it, and he is spreading infection. 

This, of course, is not how the critic sees himself. He chooses another 
metaphor, and in a poem which it would be impertinent for me to criticise, 
called ‘The Falcon and the Dove,’ Mr. Read becomes a clear-eyed 
peregrine in pursuit of beauty. 

‘ We have caught Beauty in a wild foray, 
And now the falcon is hooded and comforted away.’ 


I can forgive a man a lot who understands all the pitiless fascination 
of falconry and can write a poem on the subject, but, speaking as one of 
the doves, I wish he would keep away from our turnip field. 


R. W. Aston. 


PEASANT EUROPE 


I 


Ir is a modern fashion to base the study of politics on personalities. 

Easily the most-read book of its kind in our time was John Gunther's 
entertaining Inside Europe, an excellent example of the eurrent method of 
study. His chapter on Roumania covered eighteen pages: of these twelve 
were devoted to King Carol, and most of these to his personal idiosyncrasies— 
for example, five were concerned solely with his relations with Madame Lupescu. 
The 16,000,000 peasants, who comprise 78 per cent. of the Roumanian popu- 
lation, got a mere mention of three lines. 

The blame should be placed on us rather than on the author. If his book 
had featured peasants instead of personalities hundreds instead of millions 
would have read it. Our whole outlook on peasant Europe demands an urgent 
re-orientation. 

Nor can we sit back and blame scheming politicians and wicked capitalists 
for the peasant’s unhappy lot. The industrial worker has usually tended to 
look upon his as the exploited class. He is wrong: he himself has exploited 
the peasant. The universal demand for cheap food has been the principal 
cause of peasant distress. The industrial worker has’ great power, for he can 
organise and unite: to date the peasant has failed to do either effectively. 
Yet his potential power is tremendous. If he ever combines to wield it, then 
the world will have to bow to his will. 

The peasant forms two-thirds of the human race. Except in some Western 
European countries and in U.S.A., he makes up three-quarters of the popu- 
lation: in India and China, considerably more. He has had an unfair deal 
throughout history. We picture the French Revolution as a massacre of | 
aristocrats—but two-thirds of all the people executed were peasants. In 
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Russia both Reds and Whites shot down recalcitrant peasants with equal 
abandon. 

Even the writing of history has been as unfair to him as its course—due to 
the fact that most historians belonged to the landlord class ! 

Even those who might have been expected to befriend him held strange 
ideas : when Karl Marx talked of the oppressed and exploited proletariat, he 
was not thinking of the peasants, who formed the majority population : on the 
contrary, he dismissed them rudely as ‘ a separate class of barbarians.’ Martin 
Luther compared them with mad dogs ! 

In Britain and U.S.A. we are involved in a clash between capital and 
labour. In the peasant areas of Europe the clash is between town and country. 
The town, the marketing centre, makes peasant life difficult by its taxes on the 
sale of his produce—as heavy as any feudal dues. The town dictates prices to 
the country, and deliberately keeps them low. — 

In Sarajevo I saw a peasant hawking a load of wood. He must have 
worked in the forest for a full day to gather the load : then he had driven it on 
his mule fifteen miles into the town. He wandered round the town, offering it 
for sale at the very modest price of 14 dinars—about 15 pence. No one would 
buy: the policy was deliberate : he would get tired of wandering about and 
had to think of his journey. home: then he would be glad to sell the load of 
wood for 7 dinars. The people who beat him down so disgracefully were not 
wicked capitalists but ordinary working men of Sarajevo. ‘Cheap food’ has 
been a prevailing cry: backed by employers as well as employed, since it 
ensures cheap labour. As industry develops, and the cost of living rises, the 
peasant gets no compensating redress—that would mean ‘ dear food.’ 

The European peasant has fallen between the ambitions of the capitalist 
and the socialist. One looks upon him as a tenant to a landlord, the other as a 
worker in a ‘ wheat factory.’ He regards himself as neither. Both types have 
presumed upon his attachment to his plot of soil. His very name is derived 
from the Latin pagensis, ‘ belonging to the land.’ No name was ever more 
accurately conceived. 

So far the peasant has not exploited his power: consequently his reward 
has been meagre. His standard of life has always been lower than that of his 
industrial brother ; politically he has been singularly ineffective—and ignored. 
Even in Russia he has taken second place: at the time of the Revolution he 
outnumbered the industrial worker by more than two to one: but the soviets 
formed were of ‘ workers and peasants’: not peasants and workers. It is 
equally significant that the industrial workers, not the peasants, were the 
driving force of the Revolution. There are many signs that the peasant is 
about to awake. When he does, cataclysm may follow. If we act early, we 
can direct his awakening towards happiness and prosperity : if we fail, he may 
be driven to desperate measures. 


II 


Even before the war, every British or American observer who wandered 
intimately through peasant Europe returned full of apprehension. Hitler’s 
patience used to exhaust itself rapidly: the peasant has been patient for 
centuries. It may be that Hitler has set a fashion which will spread. 

The principal peasant problem of Europe is centred in the Balkans, the 
depressed and under-privileged area of Europe. The peasant economy of 
France is balanced by its considerable industrial development and, considered. 
nationally, its problems are not as urgent as those of the overwhelmingly 
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peasant countries which are the primary subject of the present article. We 
might reasonably consider the Balkans as our sample of peasant Europe—for 
here the problems are urgent. Of the 60,000,000 people of the Balkans 74 per 
cent. live on the land: millions more live by the land, marketing its produce 
and supplying the needs of the cultivators. Little more than 10 per cent. of 
the people gain their living from industry—and industry in the Balkans 
includes the village blacksmith or cobbler. If you took away the peasants, 

there would be left of the Balkans nothing but waste lands relieved by a very 
occasional metal mine or oil well. 

No European country has yet succeeded in solving the problem of the 
peasant. Often he forms by far the largest part of the population, but his 
interests are almost always subordinated to those of the industrial worker. In 
the Balkans his natural standard of living has been pitifully low. In 1938 the 
average cash income of a Balkan family was £14 per year—for the entire family ! 
Worked out in terms of purchasing power approximating to our own standards, 
each occupied person in the Balkans, in the decade 1925-34, received in cash 
or in kind, only £49 per year. And the occupied person usually had a wife and 
many children! Per head of the population, the average income from all 
sources was only £16 per annum. 

. The tragedy of the Balkan peasant was that his standard of living was falling 
instead of rising. Very interesting calculations have been made in ‘ international 
units,’ scientifically based upon local purchasing power—for, of course, the 
number of coins or pieces of paper which a man receives for his work may have 
no comparative meaning. It is not remarkable to find that the highest material 
standard of living—which is the feature of life which international units attempt 
to measure—is reached in U.S.A. with an annual income of 1,381 points per 
head. Canada follows with 1,337. The British figure, the highest in Europe, 
is 1,069. The Scandinavian standards are also high, while France and Germany 
are 686 and 646 respectively. (All these figures are for 1925-34.) 

But the Bulgarian figure is only 259—while in 1911-13 it was as high as 479. 
In the same period the Russian index rose from 250 to 320, and has since risen 
further. The Roumanian standard also declined from 298 to 243. That of 
Yugoslavia rose from 271 to 330, because of a considerable measure of indus- 
trialisation—a factor we shall have to consider later. Thus the average 
standard of living in the Balkans was just about one-quarter of that in Britain, 
and one-fifth that of U.S.A. ! 

Assuredly here is a vital and challenging problem. To make it worse, I 
should emphasise that the figures quoted are for populations as a whole, and 
the Balkan peasant income is only about two-thirds of that of the local indus- 
trial worker. It is quite true that the Balkan peoples have made ample contri- 
butions to their own distress. 

Some conservatively-minded critics place a large share of the blame on the 
‘ Balkanisation ’ of the Danube Valley by breaking up the Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire. It is correct that this divided one large economic unit into a number 
of constituent states which, because of national jealousies, did very little mutual 
trade. Yet, in spite of that, the international index figures of Austria, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia actually rose. Economic unity in the Balkans would have 
been a boon, but it would not have solved the problem. 


Itt 


The inescapable fact is that the Balkans, doomed by history to house 
peasant peoples, are not naturally agricultural lands. Roumania, with its vast 
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Danubian plains, has 46 per cent. of arable land : Greece has only 154 per cent. 
—no less than 55 per cent. is waste ground. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have 
38 per cent. and 29 per cent. of arable land respectively. In each country there 
are very considerable areas of pasture land and forests, but one-third of the 
Balkan area consists of waste land. Moreover, most of the cultivable soil is of 
poor quality, and yields only half the average crops of the more advanced 
agricultural countries. ; 

The essential cause of peasant depression is that the area is overcrowded— 
that poor land, already impoverished, is being forced to support a population 
far beyond its capacity. The inevitable result is a low standard of living. 
Indeed, many peasants to-day are worse off than their fathers were thirty years 
ago. The population has greatly increased, but the land to support it is no 
larger : thus the same crops have to be shared among more. 

Prior to 1914, an average of 250,000 people emigrated annually from 
Eastern Europe, mostly to U.S.A. They had every encouragement, for they 
were good workers. American industry was expanding rapidly : cheap labour 
was in great demand. ‘Send us your sons. Breed large families—we have 
work for them all,’ cried. American capital. Thus the population pressure in 
peasant Europe was eased, and the standard of life raised additionally by 
remittances from the sons emigrated. 

Then, suddenly, the invitation ceased. ‘ America first! Stop flooding us 
with your cheap workers! American jobs are for Americans!’ was sub- 
stituted. The argument was quite legitimate, for U.S.A. was not entirely 
responsible for the slump which shook the world : yet its effects in the peasant 
lands were deplorable. 

Emigration is likely to be a. very live subject when the war is over. Many 
countries anxiously survey their empty spaces. In Britain the population per 
square kilometre of arable land is 800: in Japan it is 993: in Germany 305: 
in U.S.A. 66: in Canada it is 34. Small wonder that cries of ‘living space’ 
find ready listeners. Australia is equally concerned. 

The countries might do worse than to offer facilities to the peasant peoples. 
Immigrants from the small states have many advantages, such as the absence 
of political affiliations. A German often remains most obstinately a German, 
of dubious loyalty ; the home ties of a man from a small state are sentimental 
and cultural, seldom political. But, while emigration would be a very useful 
relief to present distress—especially if the hundreds of thousands of landless 
peasants could be transferred, yet it is only a palliative, not a cure. 

The next and most obvious move is towards the local industrialisation of the 
Balkan States. We have noted that this process has impelled an improved 
standard of life in Yugoslavia, while that of Roumania and Bulgaria fell. In 
Poland the standard of living varied considerably across the country ; in the 
East it was as low as in the Balkans ; in the West mineral and industrial 
development varied it considerably. Poor communications retarded the 
equalisation of the two sections of the country. In Czechoslovakia there was 
no such restriction, especially in Bohemia-Moravia. Here a nice balance was 
struck between industry and peasant farming, and the result was comparative 
prosperity. 

Certainly the whole basis of capital investment needs careful study. 
Hitherto it has been too elastic and mercurial. There has been nothing Machi- 
avellian in the process. The worker sells his labour where he can get the most 
satisfactory reward ; the financier uses his capital in precisely the same fashion. 
Yet his actions have been too haphazard. In the period 1924-30, when 
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American-British capital was flooding Europe, its investments in Germany 
averaged 9 dollars per annum per head of the population. The figure for the 
Balkans—of an equivalent total population—was almost exactly one-tenth. 
The financier is not a philanthropist ; like most other people, he works for 
profit ; there was more immediate profit to be gained from Germany than 
from the Balkans. But in the long run the dividends were disaster and 
death. 

There are certain obvious industries which call for local establishment— 
,textiles, boots and other essentials. Already a start has been made. Further, 
in countries where the mineral output is considerable, dependent industries 
are overdue. Most of the peasant countries need a stock export trade very 
badly. Every question hinges upon the low standard of life. It is useless to 
establish boot factories if the peasants cannot afford to buy the boots they 
manufacture. To-day, millions of peasants have no boots whatever ; others 
wear, if anything at all, pieces of old motor tyres, tied to their feet with 


Here, indeed, is the crux of the situation ; emigration would provide a very 
useful relief, industrialisation a permanent benefit, but the essential Balkan 
problem is that of world agricultural prices. Local solutions tend to promote 
equivalent problems elsewhere. If we establish factories in the Balkans, then 
British, German and American workers may lose their jobs. The alternative 
is a steady market for Balkan products, so that goods can be supplied in‘ 
exchange. Even this elementary remark looks far ahead ; for years after the 
war we shall have to give to the Balkans, not sell to them. 

It is doubtful if the long-term financing of the peasant countries can ever 
be satisfactorily undertaken by private capital. The financier looks not only 
for interest on his loan, but for the eventual return of his money ; this is normal 
commercial practice. It is impossible in the undeveloped countries. A back- 
ward country can only repay its loans by fresh borrowings ; a nation cannot 
repay its capital. The efforts of undeveloped countries to repay capital debts 
incurred in 1914-18 led to the world slump of 1929—with results equally 
disastrous to the creditor as to the debtor nations. 

It may be that only governments, or, better still, international combinations 
of governments, can reasonably attempt the necessary capitalisation of the 
peasant States. They would make a loan, say, to Yugoslavia for the con- 
struction of certain agreed factories and their essential communications. The 
capital might never be repaid—the factories and roads are the capital, and 
must perforce remain in Yugoslavia. But, after an interim period of three 
or four years, Yugoslavia should be able to pay a reasonable interest on 
the loan. 

To no inconsiderable extent, the peasant has been responsible for his own 
misfortune. His conservatism, that passionate attachment to the soil which 
is so praiseworthy, his humility, his individualism—all these have contributed 
to his distress. His fault was that he asked for, not too much, but for too 
little. His ambition must be stirred. There are still half a million wooden 
ploughs in use in Bulgaria! Were I a manufacturer of iron ploughs and were 
trading conditions normal, I would give a plough to one peasant in every 
Bulgarian village. Then my sales propaganda would be simple in its basis ; 
to ensure that no Bulgarian peasant was satisfied until he had an iron plough. 
The policy of turning luxuries into necessities has been very successful in 


America ; in the Balkans it is still on a lower plane—turning necessities into - 


essentials. 
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IV 


It is difficult for us to picture the economic status of the Balkan peasant. 
In one Yugoslav village I was entertained in a cottage; I noticed that my 
hostess surveyed the tablecloth with some pride, so I commented on it diplo- 
matically. I found that it was the only one in the village—was passed round 
from house to house for special occasions, birthdays and the like. Yet this was 
in a village which would have been classed as prosperous by Balkan standards. 

In Bulgaria the head of a household or of a village community has a title 
which reflects local standards of luxury. He is called the chorbadjia : the word 
means literally ‘ meat-eater.’ 

Long years of subjection to foreign rule tended to dull the mind and restrict 
ambition ; the sheer lack of education encouraged a limited outlook. Further 
north, in Ruthenia, the peasants were starving as a result of the ravages of the 
last war. The American Red Cross sent supplies of food, including slabs of 
chocolate. The hungry people had never seen chocolate before and did not 
know what it was: eventually they dissolved it in water and painted their 
timber cottages with it ! 

British and Americans, with their usual sympathy and generosity, will 
readily agree that the raising of peasant standards is a first concern. Yet we 
have to avoid at all costs our old enemy, the vicious circle. Useless to argue : 
‘ Yes, we will give fair prices to the peasant for his goods. But that will mean 
that our own cost of living will rise, so of course we shall have to demand 
higher wages, or adjust our profits.’ The inevitable effect is that prices of 
manufactured goods rise—and still the peasant cannot afford to buy them. 

To-day there is some concern about the political future of the Balkan 
peoples. It is as well to recall constantly that the peasant is not very interested 
in ‘isms.’ If we can produce a genius who will show him how to make a living 
for himself and his family out of a ten-acre farm, then he will be a contented 
and useful member of society. 


¥ 


A thousand times the peasant has revolted ; always he has been beaten, 
because he has never known apppaiention or unity. His revolts have been those 


' of despair, not of ambition. 


Nor has he ever received much encouragement from those who should have 
been his friends. Before he was murdered in 1923, the Bulgarian peasant 
leader, Stamboliski, outlined a novel plan for a ‘ Green International,’ a close 
association between the peasants of the world—even intimate political colla- 
boration between peasant States. Organised industrial labour was scarcely 
interested ; Green Internationals were apparently not as important as Red 
ones ; influential powers were indifferent or hostile. The plan died ; but its 
influence lived on. 

The exiles from the peasant countries now in American and Britain have 
been working hard on a programme of advancement. Some months ago they 
produced a supplement to the Atlantic Charter ; they called it the Peasant’s 
Charter, and it makes very interesting reading. 


Tue TwrELveE Pornts oF THE EasTERN EvROPEAN PEASANT PROGRAMME 


The signatories of the present Peasant Programme have agreed upon 
twelve points, starting from the assumption that the raising of the peasants’ 
standard of life is the necessary pre-condition for the progress of the whole 
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nation, but denying that there is any inevitable hostility between the rural and 
. urban interests. 
(1) ‘ The Land for the Peasant’ is proclaimed as the watchword, and the 
expropriation of large estates is demanded. The main basis on which a sound 
and progressive agricultural community can be built up is that of individual 
and peasant-owned farms ; but the desirability of voluntary co-operation in 
land cultivation is recognised. Safeguards are demanded against dispossession 
of the peasant or alienation of his land, and the consolidation of peasant 
holdings is held to be a necessary sequel to land reform. 

(2) The experience of the past twenty years having proved that such land 
reforms alone are not enough, the Co-operative Principle must be promoted in 
every possible way, and the peasants should control marketing, credit, etc., 
through their own institutions, democratically controlled. 

(3) Agricultural Credit is a prime necessity for the peasant and Central 
Banks are needed, with a large measure of local initiative and control. There 
must be a system of public agricultural insurance. 

(4) Stability of prices is especially vital to the peasantry and must be 
regulated both on a national and on an international scale. 

(5) The need for a balanced agriculture is accepted, based upon a greater 
variety of crops, scientifically planned. 

(6) Among the most essential measures of agricultural improvement are : 
(a) drainage, irrigation and hydro-electric power ; (6) soil improvement and 
fertilising ; (c) provision of agricultural machinery and tools ; (d) seed-improve- 
ment and scientific stock breeding. 

. (7) Extension of agricultural and technical education, on a democratic 
basis. 

(8) A comprehensive scheme of rural welfare, based on a competent medical 
service. 

(9) A well-balanced rural society requires the combination of appropriate 
industries with agriculture ; only thus can the grave problem of over-population 
on the land and congestion of the cities be held in check. 

(10) Improvement of communications by rail, road and water, sea and air 
transport, on the basis of a co-ordinated plan for the whole region. 

(11) Each country in the area has its own special national interests, and 
may require to protect them by import restrictions ; but there is an over- 
riding purpose common to the whole Peasant Community from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean. It is necessary to rise above the exaggerated nationalism 
of the nineteenth century and to combine in the common struggle against Nazi 
tyranny. When, with the aid of Britain, America and the Soviet Union the 
freedom has been regained, the nations of this region must bury past feuds and 
show the world that they have a common purpose. 

(12) The execution of such a programme will largely depend on the extent 
of the help forthcoming from Britain, America and Soviet Russia. A common 
plan of reconstruction, based on the supply of food, industrial products and raw 
materials in the period immediately following the war, is absolutely vital and 
will lead to a long-term policy of closer trading relations. But the greater 
allies must recognise that liberation can only lead to improved conditions for 
all, if they are prepared to join in sustained effort of long-term reconstruction, 
based on scientific methods and democratic practice. 

This programme was signed by Dimitre Matzanfieff (Bulgaria), Ladislav 
Feierabend, Jan Lichner (Czechoslovakia), Vrasidas Capernaros (Greece), 
Arnold Daniel, Michael Karolyi (Hungary), Witold Kulerski, Stanislaw Miko- 
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lajcezyk (Poland), Pavel Pavel (Roumania), Rudold Biéani¢é, Fran Gabrovsék, 
Milan Gavrilovié (Yugoslavia). 

Few reasonable people would quarrel with the main conclusions of this 
document, admirably sober even if it includes a few hopeful idealisms among its 
practical clauses. Only one or two comments are necessary. 

The demand for the*expropriation of large estates (Clause 1) comes auto- 
matically from a peasant gathering. It should be remembered, however, that 
the further effects of this would be minor, since the bulk Of the big estates in 
the Balkans (except in Albania) have already been divided up. In Bulgaria 
only 6 per cent. of the land is covered by farms of more than 30 hectares 
(75 acres). In Yugoslavia and Greece small peasant farms easily predominate, 
and even in Roumania there is a limit to individual holdings of 300 hectares, 
and only 15 per cent. of the area is covered by farms of this size. Even to take 
every remaining acre from the former landlords would only provide land for a 
few hundred thousand peasants—who already work on that same land as 
labourers. The move would have considerable moral effects and might thus 
be worth while, but it would still leave a very large number of landless peasants 
in the Balkans. 

While the desire of a peasant is to own his own land, the results of the 
expropriation of estates has not always been fortunate. Governments, with 
peasants pressing them on every hand, tried to make the share-out as wide as 
possible. This resulted in very small farms—to be further subdivided when a 
peasant died and left several sons. The average Balkan farm is of less than 
12 acres, often of poor land, and it has to support a family of about eight people. 

Here is a strange phenomenon ; while the Balkan peoples were dividing up 
their large estates into small farms, the Russians were combining the small 
farms into collective estates! Their method has resulted in a considerable 
increase in production ; a peasant farmer is economically bound to primitive 
methods, while a large estate can use tractors and fertilisers. The Balkan 
method is undoubtedly the poorer, though the comparison is not always direct ; 
tractors could operate with profit on the Danubian plains, but not in narrow 
and isolated mountain valleys. Further, with the present state of Balkan 
over-population, the increased usé of machinery has tended to increase agri- 
cultural unemployment. 

But this side of peasant progress has probably gone too far to he halted ; no 
economic argument can compete with the pride of ownership. Further, the 
argument around small and large farms can be confused by political back- 
grounds. Large farms in Russia have helped to raise the standard of life ; but 
the agricultural worker of Hungary, who is also employed on large estates, is 
no better off than his Balkan neighbour. On the other hand, the small property 
system has worked excellently in Scandinavia and Czechoslovakia, where 
living standards are considerably higher even than in Russia, and far above 
those of the Balkans. The inference is that the peasant proprietorship system 
can only prosper under democratic conditions. 

Certainly Balkan peasants would be likely to rise in revolt against any 
government which sought to deprive them of their hard-won land. They are 
satisfied with the basis of the system of land tenure, if not with its workings ; 
the only malcontents, who might seize any alternative offered, are the landless 
peasants. Yet the Peasants’ Programme rightly insists upon the necessity for 
co-operation (Clauses 1 and 2). 

The idea is no more new in Poland and the Balkans than in Russia. In 
many villages forest and grazing lands are communal property (as they were in 
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England before the Enclosure of the Commons at the end of the eighteenth 
century, which converted thousands of yeomen into farm labourers) and work 
in the common interest is allocated by the village elders. A hundred years ago 
a favourite Balkan system of agricultural life was the zadruga—the real ancestor 
of the Russian collective farm. The zadruga was a farming community, usually 
composed of relatives. The land was worked in common ; all profits went to 
the zadruga in general, not to an individual. Only clothing and tools were 
’ personal property; when a peasant died, there was no question of his son’s 
individual inheritance of the land—his son merely succeeded to a share in the 
zadruga. <A girl who married outside her tribe might receive a dowry of cattle, 
but never of land. There are still zadrugas surviving in Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia—and, in a different form, in Albania. 

This is but one example of ancient co-operative forms; there are many 
others. Most are based upon practical considerations of mutual interest. In 
a land of timber houses, fire is a deadly enemy. Should a cottage catch fire, it 
is an unwritten law that every person should help to fight it. Co-operative 
work at rush seasons is quite common—it is not unknown, naturally, in Western 
Europe, as in England. In some Yugoslav districts flourishes a system called 
the moba, in which the entire community lends aid in planting and harvesting 
the crops of each of its members. There are even competitions with prizes for 
the hardest workers, again a system adapted to the needs of the Russian 
collective farm. 

Much remains to be done in community organisation, but it is never difficult 
to develop on an inherited historical basis. More ambitious, but not less 
essential, is the other form of co-operation envisaged in the Peasants’ Pro- 
gramme ; buying, marketing and credit. In the division of communal labour, 
only the peasant can help himself; in the wider sphere he needs outside aid. 

The Programme also insists, quite properly, on a well-balanced combination 
of industries (Clause 9). It seems to imply rural industries rather than the 
creation of congested cities. In this it is perhaps wise, otherwise the difference 
between urban and rural conditions might be over-strongly emphasised. No 
one has yet succeeded in marrying the varied and sometimes conflicting needs 
and ideals of industrial and agricultural workers. The factory hand, if dis- 
satisfied with his lot, looks to State control or nationalisation as his panacea ; 
State control or nationalisation is the very last thing a peasant farmer wants. 

It is interesting to compare the Peasants’ Charter with the principles 
suggested by Stamboliski’s Green International, which first met at Passau, 
Bavaria in 1920 and established a consultative bureau at Prague in 1921. Its 
members were the Czechoslovak, Bulgarian, Polish and Yugoslav Peasant 
Parties. Stamboliski and his fellow-peasants declared :— 

(1) Men cannot be free unless they have the elementary right to own private 
property. Thus, if all men are to be free, property must be shared among them 
—which means that each share will be small ; that is to say, a peasant system 
is the key to any economy. 

(2) All the Balkan and neighbouring Slavs should form a Confederation of 
Peasant States. 

(3) Democracy is essential to peasant progress ; neither dictatorships nor 
mob rule are compatible with it. 

The Green International, despite its informal basis and foreign opposition, 
did a good deal of very useful work, especially in the Balkans. Its educational 
ideas were particularly valuable. A ‘ Peasant University ’ was established at 
Zagreb, running special courses for farmers in the slacker agricultural seasons. 
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The many co-operative societies, too, did not halt their activities at selling 
fertilisers and marketing produce. They sent round teachers to the peasant 
villages—cultural leaders as well as agricultural scientists. They were, in fact, 
propagandists of the peasant creed. 

They failed in their main objective ; the Green International remained an 
elusive ideal. External influences were hostile; at home, in the peasant 
countries, governments discouraged the scheme, claiming that the movement 
was ‘Communist.’ Yet the most powerful obstructionist was the peasant 
himself ; he had the power by his vote to make the idea live, but he was too 
ignorant and unorganised to know how to use it. Above all, he was suspicious, 
even of his own leaders ; so far from being a Communist, he has always been 
an Individualist. He saw in the scheme a new form of central control, his 
greatest aversion. 

Yet many of the effects remain. Up to the moment of the war the ¢o- 
operatives continued to mount in numbers and strength. And the ideas they 
have implanted are not likely to die. 


VI 


The peasant has one quality which is a solace in difficult times. He is 
indestructible. His civilisation cannot be destroyed until all of his kind have 
been wiped out of existence. . . 

His culture is common to all lands ; it is based upon the peasant civilisation 
of the spoken word. His traditions, arts and crafts are passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. An illiterate peasant may easily have a greater store of real 
knowledge than a university graduate. His memory, compared with that of 
the industrial mass-production worker, is formidable. He can design and build 
his own home, with simple tools ; he can weave cloth and make most of his 
modest requirements ; he is not dependant upon factories for the essentials of 
life. 

He has seen great empires rise and fall; his home and fields have been 
burned or plundered. Economic depressions, wars and pestilences have brought 
him misery and famine, but he could not be destroyed. The survival of the 
peasant is one of the wonders of history. The more he is dashed to the ground, 
the more strongly he rises ; for he is Antzus, and the soil is his mother. 


BERNARD NEWMAN. 
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EvEry army, as it marches through a city, has its own distinctive appear- 
ance. I am thinking, not only of the colour of its uniform or the cut of its 
headgear, but of its peculiar way of marching. 

The American troops march easily and attractively, as if posing for a 
film incorporating the ‘ Life and Loves ’ of one of their own ‘ doughboys.’ 
The Poles parade with a boisterous swagger and a lighthearted air often 
painful to watch. The Italians march noisily—they are less handsome 
than the Poles but have more dash and a- thousand affectations which 
jar on the more sensitive observer. Even at a review the Russians march 
as if part of the soil itself; they seem to grow out of the very earth and 
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their marching gives an impression of an elemental force, filling some 
spectators with amazement, others with terror. British soldiers march 
through the streets of London with a kind of exaggeration; not the 
result of any love of marching but rather from an innate shyness and sense 
of the ridiculous ; to conquer this they intentionally exaggerate every 
movement. The French march with seeming nonchalance, a technique 
which is their heritage. Let us forget the marching of the Germans! But 
it is the acme of skill; the crowning perfection—in which artists and 
spectator are merged into one. 

And the Japanese ? How do they march ? 

They dislike formal parades and are seldom seen in the ceremonial 
splendour which has a place in European countries. The atmosphere of 
their march is entirely different. In support of this, here is a personal 
recollection :— 

During the occupation of Harbin by the Japanese I was returning 
home late at night from a charity concert ; frost touched the air with an 
icy keenness and the town was deserted. The nightly cabs and rickshaws 
had vanished from the face of the earth and I walked in the roadway by 
the faint light of the street lamps, swinging my stick and humming a 
familiar air from the Marriage of Figaro. This melody had haunted me 
persistently and I went rhythmically, fitting the melody to my steps—or, 
if I went more quickly, my steps to the rhythm of the tune. It was 
silent and desolate. 

Suddenly at a bend in the road someone touched me lightly on the 
shoulder. I recoiled in alarm, I had heard no footsteps, nor had I felt 
that anyone was near me. At the same time, I turned my head and saw 
behind me—not a casual passerby, as I might have expected—but a large 
body of men. One of them had touched me with his hand. They were 
Japanese. 

They stood motionless, in close formation across the whole width of 
the street, until I made way for them. In one bound I sprang from the 
roadway on to the pavement, pressing myself closely against the nearest 
wall. Then they moved forward. They passed—file after file—some in 
helmets well pulled down, some in Russian ‘ bashlyks’ with ear-flaps 
fitting closely about their faces, a great noiseless mass, filling the whole 
street with cloudy vapour. 

Another army might have made some sound, some echo—this one 
went silently. Another might have had some shape or colour—this 
passed like a collective shadow. Another might have emitted an odour of 
uniforms, of sweat, of leather or of tar—this passed by and left no trace. 

They passed, they passed—they almost flowed. I had not even the 
courage to move and I held my breath, for it seemed as if the slightest 
movement might draw their attention to me and that I should then be 
submerged and surrounded by them, dissolved in their shadow. 

As I turned up my collar and bent my head back, I noticed that I 
was not the only spectator. On the other side of the street someone had 
drawn back the curtains from a first-floor window and I saw, glued like 
a mask to the window-pane, the pale face of a European woman. 
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I felt that our glances crossed each other for a moment and then, as 
if bewitched, turned again to the flowing noiseless mass. 

How long it lasted I do not remember, but I do remember that it 
seemed to me then an eternity. The last file passed at length and vanished 
with the same unreality with which they had first arrived, leaving not 
even an echo behind them. 

They melted again into the mists. 

The curtain at the window fell back into place. 

The street seemed to grow lighter and to revert to its usual appearance. 
Taking a deep breath, I stepped down into the roadway and set out for 
home. Striding out firmly and noisily on the stones, to give myself 
courage, I began to hum once more the air from Mozart with the same 
sense of relief which one feels on waking from an absurd and disagreeable 
dream. ‘ 


Translated from the Polish of Stanislaw Balinski by Frances Notizey. 


GUERRE A L’EST 


On August 23rd, 1944, at 10.20 p.m., King Mihai of Romania broadcast 
to the nation that the Romanian Army had been ordered to cease its fight 
alongside the German troops, and a day later, following the merciless 
German:reprisal attacks and bombings of Bucharest and other Romanian 
unfortified towns, Romania declared war on Germany. This was the 
culmination of a very long and patient struggle by the Romanian opposi- . 
tion leaders with the backing of the whele nation to dynamite the un- 
natural alliance into which Romania had been pushed almost four years 
before by General Antonescu. The opposition leaders had from the 
beginning openly declared their views concerning this alliance both 
to General Antonescu himself and to the nation, and they never let any 
doubt arise regarding their attitude against the war with the Allies. But 
they had not, like the French, a navy or possessions abroad from which 
to fight against the Germans who had mutilated Romania. Their work 
had to be entirely one of organising the ‘ Forces of the Interior.’ In one 
thing they were better off than the French: they had the symbolically 
supreme source of power, the King, on their side. And in one thing were 
they more successful : they were able to persuade the local dictator that 
it was his duty as a Romanian to allow them a certain liberty of action— 
however little that amounted to in practice. 

The bloc of the democratic parties, including the communists, pro- 
ceeded to prepare for the ‘Day.’ With the Romanian armies at last 
again within the country and with the Russian forces in strength on 
Romanian territory, there was a chance that a rising against the Germans 
might be both successful and of real help to the Allies. The great fear 
had always been that the revolt might turn out to be a useless action 
leading to a general massacre of the population and nullifying, at the 
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same time, the possibility of Romania striking a really useful blow for 
the Allies. The brave but premature revolt of Warsaw is a constant 
reminder of the reality of those fears, for Romania does not have the 
mountain fortresses of Yugoslavia, nor the link with the open seas which 
could enable her to continue any kind of long and organised resistance 
against armoured formations. ; 

The final dispositions were taken, according to an article by Titel 
Petrescu, the leader of the Social-Democratic Party, towards the middle 
of August. Those army chiefs who could be implicitly trusted were 
already in the secret when the Russian offensive started on the 20th, 
which explains the failure of the Romanian troops guarding the ‘ bolt’ 
position of Strunga to put up any opposition. This entirely bewildered 
the Germans and led to the Russian break-through which sealed the fate 
of the German front in Romania. The bewilderment was the greater as 
other Romanian units, whose officers it had not been considered fit to 
take into the. confidence of the leaders, continued to fight as stubbornly 
as ever. 

The future of Romania is now in the melting pot. Her present 
leaders are fully aware, as Dr. Maniu’s recent speech has made it clear, 
that democratic Romania is expected by the Allies to pay heavily for the 
mistakes of the German-backed and German-installed dictator Antonescu, 
and they and the nation are facing squarely to this burdening inheritance. 
But her fate is only part of that of all her other small neighbours. The 
views of her leaders on that matter have always been clear: Romania 
must unite with her neighbours to build up in the centre of Europe a 
stronghold of peace and goodwill. Until recently the great Soviet 
Republic has been distrustful of the real aims behind this desire. But 
now that there is no more doubt, even for Russia, that the great bulk of 
the people in that area want to live in peace and good friendship with her, 
there are good reasons to believe that she is herself favouring such an 
organisation which would stabilise the whole continent of Europe. 

The shape of the future peace in Europe will soon become visible. 
The four works reviewed below ! show that, at least as far as Romania is 
concerned, much thinking has already, and for a long time, been done 
on that very important subject. 

Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson, Masaryk Professor of Central European 
History in the University of London, has boldly and with great skill 
tackled two most disputed problems which he thinks are inter-related : 
those of Transylvania and of Bessarabia. 


1 Transylvania: A Key Problem, by R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt., F.B.A. (Oxford. 
Printed for the author by the Classic Press, 1933.) 20 pages, witha map. Is. 

Transylvania and Danubian Peace, by Pavel Pavel, with a preface by R. W. Seton- 
Watson, and two contributions by Professor Slobodan Jovanovitch, former Prime Minister 
of Yugoslavia, and Dr. Hubert Ripka, Czechoslovak Minister of State. (The New Europe 
Publishing Co. Ltd., London, 1943.) 64 pages. 2s. 

‘Why Romania Failed, by Pavel Pavel, with a preface by Wickham Steed. (Alliance 
Press, London.) 283 pages. 8s. 6d. 

Preliminaires de la Guerre & Est, by Gregoire Gafencu. (Editions de la Librairie de 
l’Universite—Fribourg, 1943.) 402 pages. 
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Emphatic in his affirmation that Transylvania is Romanian in 
structure and must become again Romanian in fact, he marshals in a 
very short space an impressive series of arguments and historical 
data to prove his point. Characteristic of his treatment is the way in 
which he brushes aside in a few lines one of the fundamental arguments 
of the Hungarians, for and against which a large number of works have 
already been published : ‘ Stated in cold blood it seems almost incredible, 
but is literally true, that one of the official arguments employed by the 
Magyars during the Dualist era (1867-1914) to justify their denial of 
equal political status to their large Romanian minority, was that earlier 
settlement gave a superior claim.’ And this explains why the Romanians 
found it so necessary to insist on their Latin origin and their continuity 
in Romania as ‘ obviously . . . by proving themselves to have occupied 
the soil since the days of Trajan (they) are able to turn the tables upon 
the Magyars, and thus become the victors in this preposterous argu- 
ment.’ . 

But Professor Seton-Watson is less interested in history as such as 
in the application of its lessons to the present-day problems. He there- 
fore passes quickly through a thousand years of development in Transyl- 
vania, which leave just one impression: that of the very good under- 
standing between the ruling nations, Hungarians, Szekels and Saxons, 
and of their common oppression of the Romanians. Thus ‘ at the Reform- 
ation the Magyars turned to the Calvinist, the Saxons to the Lutheran 
creed. . . . Klausenburg (Kolozsvar, Cluj) became one of the centres of 
the Unitarian or Socinian persuasion. . . . Transylvania thus offered a 
rare example of toleration at the very moment when Europe was plagued 
by ferocious wars of Religion. . . . But unhappily one fatal flaw vitiated 
the whole system. The three privileged Nations rigidly excluded from 
political power the fourth, . . . “Wallach” (Olah) or Romanian 
Nation, while the rights possessed by the four religions were deliberately 
withheld from the Orthodox Church, contemptuously described as the 
‘* Wallach Religion.” ’ And he observes that ‘ till Hitler threw all other 
modern tryants into the shade by his contempt for law, precedent and 
humanity, the Magyar conception of the Herrenvolk was the most 
thorough-paced in Europe.’ ‘ For myself, I can say that nothing was 
more repellent during my many visits to South-east Europe than the 
wearisome insistence of the Magyars on their own superior culture.’ 

He deals then with the general problems of Romania between the two 
wars. Very severe with the policies of certain men— many of the errors 
of the last twenty years were mainly due to two men: in the first half 
Tonel Bratianu, in the second King Carol II ’—he also takes into account 
more general conditions: poverty, with the resultant low salaries and 
misery of the officials—general throughout Eastern Europe—the drastic 
land reform which ‘ had social effects in many unsuspected directions,’ 
the ‘ passion for education which seized the people after long frustration ’ 
and which ‘led to serious over-production and the growth of a half-baked 
intellectual proletariat,’ the backbone of the Iron Guard. 

But while condemning Carol’s ‘ altogether detestable home policy, 
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leading straight for disaster and ending there,’ Professor Seton-Watson 
acknowledges that ‘he followed a straightforward and loyal foreign 
policy right up to the moment when he was overpowered by events 
that defied his contrsi.’ ‘He and his various nominees to the post of 
Foreign Minister played the game towards the League of Nations, the 
Western Allies and the Little and Balkan Ententes, even on occasions 
when the same could not be said of his allies, small or big ’ and he gives 
many examples to back his affirmation. 

The ‘Vienna Award’ by which Ribbentrop and Ciano gave to 
‘Hungary .. . more Romanians than Magyars’ and in which ‘ there 
was equally little pretence at a fairer economic division ’ had for ‘ the first 
time in history’ partitioned Transylvania. With Bessarabia already 
forcibly taken by Russia, then Germany’s ally, and with Transylvania 
cut in two by Germany and Italy, ‘the problems of Transylvania and 
Bessarabia are seen to be inextricably intertwined.’ ‘It is not easy to 
explain why the Russians should attach such a high value to Bessarabia, 
which is not of special strategic importance, is not a Slav country and 
is mainly inhabited by non-Russians.’ He thinks that ‘the lines of a 
compromise do exist. If Russia and her allies were to declare their 
intention of restoring northern Transylvania to Romania, the latter 
might reasonably be asked to cede the non-Romanian districts of northern 
Moldavia and Bukovina and also the non-Romanian districts lying 
immediately north of the Danube delta, a satisfactory delimitation along 
all the frontiers, both east and west, being reached on the basis of a 
transfer of populations.’ I wonder if he would include the Transnistrian 
Romanians in such a transfer ? 

But the question of Transylvania, though a ‘ Key Problem,’ is only a 
section of a much wider one: that of the ‘ Zone of Small Nations,’ whose 
solution Professor Seton-Watson sees in ‘ a confederacy of the eight States 
already existing in the Zone or in a northern and a southern confederacy, 
which would be linked by some super-state structure.’ But there is an 
important obstacle to this: ‘Hungary, who has thrown in her lot with 
Germany and the Axis for the very obvious reason that she has more to 
gain from the Power which is the deadly enemy of the Czechs, Slovaks, 
Yugoslavs and Romanians and indeed of Slavdom as a whole, than from 
the Power which is already allied in war with four of the five Slavonic 
states. . . . Only when the thinly camouflaged feudal régime has been 
overthrown and the peasant masses have been admitted to their proper 
share in public affairs will there be any chance of Hungary fitting into 
the democratic comity of nations which we hope to see arise after the war 
in that vitally important zone.’ 

In three introductory pages to Transylvania and Danubian Peace, 
Professor Jovanovitch and Dr. Ripka, while expressing their hopes that 
‘ with a democratic Hungarian State which would get rid of its nationalist 
and socially reactionary gentry, mutually profitable collaboration would 
be possible ’ (Dr. Ripka), make a deadly review of Hungary’s past policy. 
In contrast to it, Professor Jovanovitch stresses ‘ the fact that the Ro- 
manians and Yugoslavs constitute a unique case in the world of two 
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peoples who have lived side by side for a period of over thirteen centuries 
without ever warring against each other.’ 

Dr. Pavel Pavel proceeds to deal, in a systematic and scholarly 
manner, with all the classic questions of the Romanian-Hungarian con- 
troversy concerning Transylvania. In a brief historical outline, the 
material for which he scrupulously derives from non-Romanian authors, 
very many of them Hungarian, he deals with the whole development of 
the Transylvanian question up to the Treaty of Trianon in 1919, and 
connecting its final phase—that of its transformation from an autonomous 
principality which had severed all its relations with the Hungarian King- 
dom in 1526 and lived since either independently or under non-Hungarian, 
Turkish or Hapsburg, suzerainity, into a land forcibly annexed by 
Hungary in 1869 and subject to a policy of ruthless Magyarisation—to the 
more general problem of the other nations subject to persecution in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, he concludes this first part of his work with 
an appreciation of the ‘logical and inevitable conclusion’: the spon- 
taneous dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. And his emphasis on the 
astounding similarity between the political organisation of the ‘ Hun- 
garian’ Voivodate of Transylvania and the Voivodates of the two 
neighbouring Romanian countries of Wallachia and Moldavia, coupled 
with its dissimilarity with any other Hungarian organisation and with a 
vigorous antagonism between it and the Kingdom of Hungary throws, 
to my mind, a new and very interesting light on many until now rather 
confused historical developments. 

In the second part of his book (the divisions are mine), Mr. Pavel 
deals with the Treaty of Trianon and Transylvania’s fate between the 
two wars. His direct treatment of the frontier problems is very good, 
but I found one of his other arguments, which he borrows from Professor 
Seton-Watson and Professor Temperley, quite as interesting : ‘ The truth 
is ’ (to quote Professor Seton-Watson) ‘ that there was never a treaty in- 
modern times upon which so much expert knowledge and minute preli- 
minary study was expended by the picked representatives of many 
nations ’ of which Mr. Pavel gives a long list. Mr. Pavel also draws 
attention to the fact that ‘ Hungary presented her case supported by 
all the available evidence with unlimited freedom and exhausting all 
possible arguments. It is noteworthy that during the following revisionist 
campaign, Hungary did not produce any new arguments, statistics or 
facts.’ The men who gathered this material stated: ‘This work is a 
unique treasury of Magyar science. Never before has such a work been 
published, nor is it likely that it will be published in the future.’ ‘The 
Peace Conference, after two months of studying this remarkable docu- 
ment,’ states Mr. Pavel, ‘ did not accept the conclusions contained therein.’ 

Mr. Pavel’s treatment of the various post-war minority questions and 
their solutions—educational, civil service, economic, press, cultural, 
social—would have to- be quoted in full to do it justice. Of special 
interest, and, to my mind, of good augury are his references to the friendly 
and sometimes even close collaboration between the Hungarian and the 
Romanian workers and peasants, which grew, in the days after Trianon , 
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in the setting up of a socialist party in Transylvania under joint 
Romanian-Hungarian leadership. 

In the third part Mr. Pavel deals with what he calls ‘ Count Bethlen’s 
propaganda ’ which, due to the political status of the former Premier in 
Hungary, is nothing else but an expression of the official viewpoint of 
Hungary. Tracing them down to their first causes, he shows that both 
the oppression of the Romanians in Transylvania in the past and the 
Hungarian pressure for a rapid revision of the Trianon Treaty are due to 
the fears of the town-dwelling, artificially implanted Hungarian groups 
in Transylvania of being swallowed up by the much more rapidly increas- 
ing ‘ Romanian masses in Transylvania (which) decides Count Bethlen 
with some alarm are in comparison with their rival nationalities “an 
Ocean,” “‘an irresistible flux,” ‘‘an avalanche.” ’ (Count Stephen 
Bethlen : Political Problems of the Transylvanian Hungarians. Budapest, 
1933.) Bn 
The fourth part gives the story of a Hungary again ‘on the march.’ 
From a ‘ victim’ Hungary has once more reverted to her beloved réle 
of ‘ Herrenvolk,’ grabbing territories and foreign populations left and 
right. And the basic weakness of Hungary is also still there: the land 
of 200 magnates and ‘3,000,000 beggars’ as it is often called by the 
Hungarians themselves. Misery of the masses unparalleled in any of 
her neighbouring countries and many symptoms of social pathology 
alongside with opulence and the organisation by her rulers of terrorist 
organisations to be used at home and abroad ; it is a sad story and it 
leaves one with the feeling that much will have to be put right before a 
‘new Hungary ’ will come into being such as, according to Mr. Pavel, ‘ it 
is the desire not only of Romania, but also of Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia to collaborate with.’ 

Mr. Pavel’s larger work, Why Romania Failed, ventures to a certain 
extent into what I might call more controversial regions. T'ran- 
sylvania, though intended as a polemical work, has maintained throughout 
a very scholarly attitude. There is no doubt that it was written by a 
Romanian as Mr. Pavel makes no bones that he treated it from the 
Romanian point of view. But the author was so sure of his case that his 
only desire was to put it as impartially as possible. In his second book 
one is left with the impression that, while convinced of the theories he 
puts forward, Mr. Pavel finds certain of the facts rather disturbing to 
some of his convictions and has therefore a tendency to over-explain or 
interpret. Being in the position of a faithful National-Peasant and a 
close supporter of long-standing of Dr. Maniu, the veteran leader of the 
Party and a determined opponent since 1932 of the ex-King Carol, 
Mr. Pavel has a case to make against the former king and, one feels, he 
is: making it too much. But the book is very stimulating and one finds 
again many new facts and interpretations, besides much which is taken 
over from Transylvania and Danubian Peace. <A journalist, a polemist 
and a young and very alive politician, Mr. Pavel seems to have been able 
to follow the trends of public opinion and to discover at their sources 
many of the political ideas which later on gained currency. He points 
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out that most of the fascist propaganda came to the Romanian youth 
through French channels, and mostly through the French periodicals 
‘which popularised in Romania Hitler's Mein Kampf, Rosenberg’s 
Mythus des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts and the works of the subtle Gottfried 
Feder.’ But he shows that only the complete lack of interest with regard 
to Romania of the Governments of France and Britain allowed of even the 
relatively small success of this propaganda. 

Describing Romania’s endeavours to maintain a working general 
system of security, and her failure and subjection before the blows of 
the power politics of the aggressive giants surrounding her, Mr. Pavel . 
relates Romania’s failure to the failure, long before, of ‘the western 
political and military system on which Romania’s security was based.’ 

The future lies for Mr. Pavel, as for Professor Seton-Watson, in a 
close collaboration between the small states in Eastern Europe, which he 
calls a ‘ Danubian collaboration.’ A strong and old friend of Russia, 
he sees the necessity, like ‘every Romanian ’ for finding an ‘ honourable 
and definitive modus vivendi between Russia and Romania, based on 
sincere respect for each other’s national rights’ which must include the 
return to Romania of the Romanian-inhabited provinces occupied by 
Russia in 1940. 

Romanian Foreign Minister from December, 1938, till June, 1940, 
President of the Balkan Entente in 1939, Minister to Moscow between 
August, 1940 and June, 1941, M. Gafencu throws light on many interest- 
ing and until now unknown political events of international importance. 
But this is really the least outstanding contribution of his book to the 
comprehension of those eventful years. Possessed of a clear mind, a 
good historical background and a feeling for atmospheres, he puts 
forward a very understanding interpretation-of that period. The great 
anti-fascist Italian historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, wrote to Mr. Gafencu : 
‘I think that you have fixed the final outlines of this important chapter 
of the history of the war. Facts of which you could have no knowledge 
could be added to your picture; but the essential outline will not be 
changed.’ And this is certainly the impression his work gives. 

M. Gafencu has an English background, has entered politics as a 
member of Maniu’s National-Peasant Party, and is and always was an 
outspoken advocate of an understanding with Soviet Russia. And 
besides and above all he is a European, and it is as such that he writes, his 
whole book being a plea for a reborn Europe. 

The alternatives he sees before Europe are that it should either break 
into bits: an Atlantic Europe and an Eastern Europe, separated by a 
Germany which has proved un-European, or that it should be integrated 
on the basis of what is common in its outlook and traditions. 

He does not fear the future Germany. He thinks her aggressiveness 
came from her belief in her strength due to her preponderance in organised 
} masses. But this preponderance has definitely passed from her to the 
U.S.S.R. in Europe and Asia, to the U.S.A. in America, to the British 
Empire throughout the world. And her appeal after the second Russian 
winter campaign to the ‘solidarity of the Continent,’ whatever its sincerity, 
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has proved one thing to the Germans as to everybody else in Europe : 
that Germany cannot any more stand up alone against a real world power. 
Germany is now in the position of France after Napoleon, a continental, 
but no more a world power, and she knows it. Hence the only obstacle 
to a European understanding has gone and Europe can be again, at last, 
‘ united in her diversity.’ 

The two things which are vital for Europe and for the world are : 

(1) The reappearance of Russia as an active member of the world. 
The walls between her and the rest—and chiefly Europe—must be 
broken down and remain broken down. It is absolutely necessary that 
there should be a closer understanding between her masses and the 
peoples of Europe. 

(2) Europe herself must have a clearly defined position with regard 
to Russia, both spiritually and geographically. There must be no fear 
of bolshevism and no desire for foreign policing to keep it down: the 
countries of Europe must establish a just social order internally and a 
friendly, comradely relationship with Russia externally. And there must 
be no doubtful ‘ spheres of influence ’ and shifty frontiers. 

Only thus will Europe not only mean again something in the world, 
but be able to look the Russian colossus in the eyes, as a friend and equal, 
without the danger or the fear of being squashed by it. 

In the first part of his book M. Gafencu deals with the political aspects 
of world importance of the struggle leading to the invasion of Russia, 
and in the second part with more specifically Romanian aspects. This 
period being one in which the ‘dynamic’ powers were making history and 
the democratic powers suffering it, M. Gafencu concentrates his attention 
on the activities of the aggressors and tries to discover the circumstances 
and the tendencies which made them act as they did. And of special 
interest to him are Germany’s and Russia’s sudden change which led to 
the Treaty of Moscow, and Germany’s new change which led to the invasion 
of Russia. The basic ‘policy of Russia was the preservation of her 
neutrality. Russia wanted peace above all. And Germany wanted a 
single front. An understanding was thus possible. But conditions had 
not changed in the last century and M. Gafencu quotes Albert Sorel 
(La Question d’Orient au 18° siécle) to show it: ‘ Above all, it was he 
(the King of Prussia) who, facing the surge of the Empire of the Czars, 
lowered the European barrier—a barrier which Russia had never crossed 
on her own, except a voice from inside Europe had suggested it to her.’ ? 
And, unwittingly, Prussia was pushing her to further expansion south- 
eastwards, towards the Straits where Austria was trying to bar her way. 
Hitler as the heir of Prussia again brought Russia into Europe, and as the 
heir of Austria found that their interests clashed in the south-east. 
M. Gafencu’s contrast between the Russo-Japanese and the Russo- 
German agreements brings this out very clearly: ‘There was in that 
pact (the Russo-Japanese) a more stable and reasoning element than in 
that concluded with Herr von Ribbentrop. While the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany. had bound themselves by treaty to face each other in Poland, 


2 The quotations are freely translated from the original. 
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at the mouths of the Danube and in the Balkans, the U.S.S8.R. and Japan 
had arrived at an agreement to turn back to back in Asia. This is the . 
position which, in politics, creates real friendships.’ 

Russia was ‘ astride two continents ’ and her policy was to get involved 
in neither’s wars. But Germany’s position was changing. ‘ Russia had 
contributed powerfully at that moment [the Moscow Treaty] to the 
outbreak of the war ; it was evident that she did not intend to contribute 
in the same way to its ending.’ ‘The British Empire was holding fast 
under the blows of Hitler, while the Soviet Empire, thanks to the encour- 
agement of Hitler, was quickening the pace of its progress: things were 
moving too slowly in the west, too quickly in the east.’ At the same time 
the Soviets were becoming too good suppliers of Germany’s needs. 
There was a growing fear in Germany that, as they were becoming more 
and more dependent on Russia’s goodwill for their raw materials, Russia 
would be able to use this as a powerful argument in any deal and to shear 
Germany of all her hard-won gains. But M. Gafencu inclines to think 
that, though a campaign against Russia must have been planned in a 
speculative manner, no decision was taken until Russia’s reaction to the 
Yugoslav campaign, which deeply displeased Germany. 

Stalin had done all in his power to keep at peace with Germany and 
when he realised the possible reaction to his support of Yugoslavia he 
made a last effort. The Yugoslav as well as the Belgian and Norwegian 
envoys were asked to leave Moscow, as their countries had ceased to exist, 
and the German economic missions were able to report extreme satisfac- 
tion with the ready way in which their needs were met. But. Hitler’s 
mind once made up could not be changed, the more so as Germany had 
to prepare for a long struggle with the Anglo-Saxon countries. If he 
tried to concentrate his force on beating England, Russia would be 
growing much too strong. If he attacked Russia, he would be giving 
Britain a breathing space. But he hoped at least to carry with him many 
other countries in his fight with Russia—and the plunge was taken. 

What was the position of the countries in eastern Europe? From 
historical antecedents for them ‘ two paramount lessons became evident ’ 
immediately the Moscow pact was signed : 

‘(1) Each time that European powers, opposed or rivals to Russia, 
had had recourse to her support, they had offered or paid a price which 
included a definite and immediate division of territories and influences in 
Europe ; and besides they had given more or less formal promises con- 
cerning a collaboration in the Near East. 

‘(2) The countries situated between the two worlds, foreign to each 
other, which were facing each other in a supreme transaction, had always 
paid, either with their independence or with part of their territory or 
with their freedom of action, for an agreement which turned upside down 
the order and the equilibrium of Europe.’ 

Until the Moscow agreement, Russia was trying to strengthen any 
peace blocks and proved helpful to Romania and her friends (Potemkin’s 
mission to the Balkans) in trying to make Bulgaria come to an under- 
standing with them. But once she had signed the Moscow agreement, 
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Russia, as the nearer of the two partners, became, it seemed to some, 
_ the more dangerous. And her actions seemed to justify these fears. 
‘Thus the Soviet Government in the autumn of 1939 informed the 
Bulgarian Legation that it was disposed to back an eventual Bulgarian 
demand for the Romanian Dobrogea, including Constanta and Tulcea. 
Thus Russia, by occupying Bessarabia, could become Bulgaria’s neighbour 
and push her influence up to the very walls of Istanbul,’ incidentally, also 
cutting Romania off from the sea. ‘The Soviet Government was learning | 
. . at Hitler’s school . . . the art of intimidating its neighbours. . . . 
It made use of it without limits. ... . The behaviour of the German 
diplomats towards Romania was quite different... . The different 
methods of the two partners were going to influence deeply and in the 
same direction the course of Romania’s policy. The Russians were 
pushing and the Germans were pulling Romania into the Axis system.’ 
But until the day of Leopold of Belgium’s surrender Romania persisted 
in her policy of absolute neutrality Fully realising that she could demand 
no help from her western Allies, who had already informed her of that, 
she was calmly resolved to defend herself against any attack, single or 
combined. On that day of disaster in the west, in a Crown Council, the | 
King decided to ‘ soften’ his neutrality and become more amenable to 
German wishes. Opposed to this policy, Gafencu resigned and soon 
found sadly that he had been right : free in the west, the Germans did 
not bother to take into account Carol’s change of heart. Romania was 
divided and occupied, Carol had to leave and Gafencu’s efforts, as Minister 
to Moscow, to bring about an eleventh-hour rapprochement between his 
country and Russia were doomed to failure, first by Russia’s natural 
preference for her greater ally, Germany, and secondly—and radically— 
by the German invasion. In any case, by the time Gafencu had gone to 
Moscow, Russia was no more interested in European treaties. She 
consistently cold-shouldered Britain. Her reasons were not difficult to 
see. ‘ Things had gone so far that the U.S.S.R. was able to make treaties 
with anybody, but a war only with Germany ’; therefore she preferred 
to postpone the treaties rather than provoke a war by their conclusion. 
From his observation post in Geneva, in the centre of a continent 
gripped in battle, scarred by four years of destruction and seething with 
unrest, Gafencu concludes his survey with a firm belief in Europe. ‘ It is 
impossible to create a ““ New Order ”’ in Europe : Europe means “ order ”’ 
in the highest and most ancient sense of the word and not a single step 
forward can be taken on the road to a better organisation without respect 
for this order and adherence to it.’ And on this order, of ‘ unity in 
diversity,’ which must include a federation of the Balkan States, Gafencu 


founds his hopes for the future. 
B. PETER. 








